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1?  A  d  17  U  1Vr  These  Japanese  exports  went  to 

1  1 A  China,  to  say  the  least,  with  the  full 

knowledge  of  the  U.S.  authorities  in 
T  1^  Japan,  and  this  fact  throws  a  new 

light  on  the  violent  accusations 
levelled  by  General  MacArthur  and  a 
WHO  SUPPLIES  CHINA  WITH  large  section  of  the  American  Press 
W  AR  MATERIAL  ?  against  Great  Britain  in  general,  and 

.  Hong  Kong  in  particular,  of  supply- 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  jj^g  ^ith  war  material.  These 

Japan  s  industry  has  not  only  bene-  charges  have  been  authoritatively 
fited  from  orders  placed  by  the  U.S.  refuted  and  even  ridiculed  by  Sir 
Army,  but  has  also  increased  its  ex-  Hartley  Shawcross  in  the  House  Of 
ports  of  essential  war  materials  to  Commons.  For  obvious  reasons, 
China  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  however.  Sir  Hartley  confined  his 
During  the  period  between  July  and  statement  to  the  question  of  alleged 
November,  1950,  Japans  exports  to  exports  from  the  British  Common- 
China  increased  more  than  16  times  wealth,  without  raising  the  question 
as  against  the  corresponding  period  qJ  supplies  to  China  from  areas  out- 

side  the  Commonwealth. 

U.S.  $800,000  to  $12.8  million,  while  American  accusations,  however, 
Japan  s  global  exports  increased  from  should  be  considered  in  the  following 

$199  million  to  $381  million  during  perspective.  While  the  Hong  Kong 

the  same  period,  showing  an  increase  authorities  imposed  an  embargo  on 

of  about  100  per  cent.  The  following  material  exports  to  China  in 
table  shows  these  monthly  increases  August,  and  the  total  Hong  Kong  ex- 
ot  Japan  s  exports  to  China;  ports  to  China  dropped  from  135,756 

(in  ,000  $)  tons  in  December,  1950,  to  68,653  tons 

1950  1949  in  April,  1951,  Japan  has  increased  her 

July  .  1,584  ...  6  exports  of  war  materials  to  China. 

August  .  1.519  ...  314  The  official  U.S.  explanation  for  the 

September  ...  2,235  ...  129  continuation  of  this  trade  says  that 

October  .  2,768  ...  55  Japan  and  Chinat  have  a  historic  trade 

November  ...  4,698  ...  283  pattern,  and  that  the  Japanese 


ot  Japan  s  exports  to  China;  ports  to  China  dropped  from  135,756 

(in  ,000  $)  tons  in  December,  1950,  to  68,653  tons 

1950  1949  in  April,  1951,  Japan  has  increased  her 

July  .  1,584  ...  6  exports  of  war  materials  to  China. 

August  .  1.519  ...  314  The  official  U.S.  explanation  for  the 

September  ...  2,235  ...  129  continuation  of  this  trade  says  that 

October  .  2,768  ...  55  Japan  and  Chinat  have  a  historic  trade 

November  ...  4,698  ...  283  pattern,  and  that  the  Japanese 

Thus  during  November,  1950  (on  the  economy  would  be  harmed  by  cutting 

eve  of  the  lai'ge-scale  employment  of  off  this  trade  with  China.  If  this  yard- 
Chinese  troops  in  Korea)  the  exports  stick  is  applied  to  Japan,  however, 
from  Japan  to  China  were  about  three  the  word  “  hypocrisy  ”  is  an  under¬ 
times  higher  than  in  July  and  August,  statement  for  the  accusations  against 

1950.  Accordiing  to  the  latest  avail-  the  trade  between  Hong  Kong  and 

able  detailed  returns,  the  overwhelm-  China  In  fact,  letters  from  Hong 
ing  majority  of  Japanese  exports  to  Kong  declare  openly  that  the  pre- 
China  consists  of  strategical  goods,  dominance  of  British  interests  over 
and  the  table  below  shows  that  the  American  ,in  Hong  Kong  and  the  pre- 
high  increase  of  November  exports  is  dominance  of  U.S.  interests  in  Japan 
mainly  due  to  the  increase  of  war  provide  the  real  reason  for  the  cam- 
material  exports.  paign  against  the  Crown  Colony. 

JAPANESE  EXPORTS  TO  CHINA 

(ill  U.S.  dollars) 


July-Oct. 

November 

July-Nov. 

1950 

1950 

1950 

Metal  and  metal  products . 

6,121,000 

3,864,000 

9,985,000 

Machinery  ...  . 

1,013,000 

474,000 

1,487,000 

Chemicals  . 

201,000 

162,000 

363,000 

Non-metallic  minerals  . 

53,000 

3,000 

56,000 

Fibies  and  textiles  . 

463,000 

70,000 

533,000 

Wood  and  paper  . 

10,000 

4,000 

14.000 

Animal  and  vegetable  products  ... 

141,000 

27,000 

168.000 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  ... 

— 

4,000 

4,000 

Miscellaneous  ...  . 

104,000 

90,000 

194,000 

Total 

8,106,000 

4,698,000 

12,804,000 

FOOD  SCARCITY  IN  INDIA 

The  exaggerated  Press  reports  about 
the  famine  in  India  have  to  some 
extent  been  brought  into  their  proper 
perspective  by  the  Indian  High 
Commissioner  in  London,  who,  while 
in  no  way  minimising  the  seriousness 
of  the  food  shortage  in  his  country, 
endeavoured  to  give  a  true  picture 
of  the  situation.  Although  there  is 
considerable  malnutrition  in  India, 
there  is  less  now  than  before  1947. 
India  produces  42  million  tons  of  food 
grains  per  year,  which  leaves  a  de¬ 
ficit  of  10  per  cent.,  so  that  about 
4  million  tons  have  to  be  imported. 
This  year  the  position  became  worse, 

owing  to  the  failure  in  the  monsoon 
in  the  fifth  year  in  succession. 
Drought  in  Southern  India  and  in 
North  Bihar  was  the  result,  and  the 
earthquake  in  Assam  has  trans¬ 
formed  this  area  which  is  normally 
producing  400,000  tons  of  rice,  into  a 

deficit  region  needing  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  tons.  For  these 
reasons,  India  this  year  shows  a  de¬ 
ficit  of  5i  million  tons  of  food  grains, 
but  about  3.7  million  tons  have 

already  been  procured  and  the 

Government  of  India,  fully  aware  of 

the  serious  situation  is  taking  all 
steps  to  prevent  disaster.  Rations 
for  120  million  people  have  been  re¬ 
duced  from  12  oz.  to  9  oz.,  and  4,0(X) 
“  Fair  Price  ”  shops  have  been 
opened  in  Bihar  to  ensure  that  prices 
be  kept  under  control.  Stocks  have 
been  built  up  in  areas  likely  to  be 
cut  off  during  the  monsoon,  and  in¬ 
ternal  transport  has  been  improved 
as  far  as  it  was  possible. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  achieve 
increased  yields  per  acre,  to  complete 
irrigation  and  reclamation  schemes, 
to  increase  the  distribution  of  fer¬ 
tilisers,  grains  and  agricultural  im¬ 
plements.  In  other  words,  India  is 
coping  with  this  crisis,  and  should  be 
able  to  look  after  her  food  require¬ 
ments  when  her  schemes  are  com¬ 
pleted,  and  if  the  monsoon  will  not 
play  havoc  with  her  plans  again. 


Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  this 
journal  represents  a  fomm  where  articles 
containing  many  different,  and  often  con¬ 
troversial,  opinions  are  being  published. 
They  do  not  necessarily  express  the  views 
or  policy  of  the  paper, 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

by  Harold  Davies,  M.P. 


The  Festival  of  Britain  is  open  and  London  is  gay  with 
flags  and  flowers.  With  good  humour  Conservative 
critics  now  accept  the  Exhibition  as  a  fait  accompli 
and  are  throwing  their  weight  in  with  those  they  once 
criticised  to  make  it  an  index  of  our  unity  of  puriKise  in 
showing  British  initiative  in  the  realms  of  Art,  Science  and 
('ulture.  As  His  Majesty  the  King  said,  when  he  declared 
the  Festival  open,  it  is,  "a  symbol  of  Britain’s  abiding 
courage  and  vitality.”  Like  a  modern  cathedral  the  Dome 
of  Discovery  fills  the  visitor  with  a  sense  of  wonder  at  man’s 
achievements  with  modern  metals  and  materials.  Yet,  as 
I  wandered  around  this  demonstration  of  man’s  mastery  of 
his  material  and  environment,  his  failure  to  manage  );iis 
destiny  in  the  field  of  world  affairs  became  more  apparent. 
The  courageous  imaginativeness  of  the  South  Bank  is.  at 
least,  one  of  the  factors  lacking  in  international  relation¬ 
ships. 

It  is  fitting  that  in  his  speech  on  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Australian  Federal  Parliament,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  (i. 
Menzies,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  called  for  creativeness 
in  thought.  "  What  does  the  world  need  ?  ”  he  said,  “  Let 
us  answer  without  fear.  The  world  needs  something  better 
than  resignation  or  cynicism  or  the  fading  of  great  dreams, 
or  the  easy  abandonment  of  great  responsibility.  It  needs 
courage  and  resolution  and  endurance  and  faith.  ”  To 
many  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  who  attended  the  Opening 
('eremony  it  was  something  like  Menzies  envisaged  that 
the  Exhibition  symbolised. 

The  Budget  and  issues  immediately  connected  with  it 
dominated  the  Westminster  scene  this  month,  but  over  all 
was  the  shadow  of  resurgent  Asia.  The  resignation  of  three 
Ministers  of  the  Government  was  directly  connected  with 
the  problem  of  the  rate  and  extent  of  armaments  in  relation 
to  the  supplies  of  raw  materials.  The  Labour  Party  is  often 
its  own  most  severe  critic,  and  despite  the  resignations  and 
contrary  to  popular  belief  at  the  time,  a  unity  of  purpose 
was  demonstrated  by  the  Party  in  the  Lobbies.  There  is 
no  "revolt”  in  the  Labour  ranks  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
the  term.  Already  the  dissension  has  served  a  purpose  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  at  home.  There  is  now  less 
emotionalism  and  more  frankness  towards  the  entire 
problem  of  the  defence  of  Democracy  in  Asia  and  b2urope. 

Mr.  Walter  Fletcher  (Conservative)  was  informed  dur¬ 
ing  Question  Time  that  there  was  adequate  exchange  of 
information  between  the  French  and  the  British  over  the 
war  in  Indo-China  and  the  Government  were  aware  of  all 
the  new  forms  of  warfare  used  in  that  terrain.  Tom  Driberg 
(Labour)  has  always  felt  that  despite  the  good  job  that 
Malcolm  McDonald  has  done  in  S.E.  Asia,  he  made  a  great 
mistake  in  encouraging  the  British  Government  to  lend  its 
approval  to  the  Bao  Dai  regime.  Many  members  of  the 
Labour  Foreign  Affairs  Group  feel  that  the  French  have 
paid  a  dear  price  in  blood  and  treasure  for  the  precipitate 
action  of  Admiral  d’Argenlieu,  when,  in  1946,  he  set  up  a 
Provisional  Government;  as  the  Viet-Namese  Delegation  left 
for  discussion  in  France,  Many  of  the  Labour  members 


hoped  that  the  French  could  find  a  formula  of  approach  as 
the  British  did  in  India  or  the  Dutch  in  Indonesia,  but  the 
question  is,  “Are  they  now  too  late?  ” 

Spokesmen  on  C onservative  and  Labour  benches  have 
expressed  real  concern  about  India’s  ])roblem  of  famine. 
The  Under  Secretary  for  the  Ministry  of  Food  had  told  the 
House  that  we  had  diverted  43,000  tons  of  Australian  wheat 
to  India  and  that  due  to  the  difficulties  with  which  we  were 
confronted  this  year  that  appeared  to  be  the  most  we  could 
release  just  now.  It  was  obvious  to  all  that  an  embargo  on 
(^lina  would  be  out  of  the  question  from  the  Indian  point 
of  view.  Their  priority  now  is  food.  China  had  been 
generous  with  supplies.  The  Opposition  have  not  yet 
pressed  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison  for  a  full  debate  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  They  seem  to  be  giving  the  new  Foreign  Secretary 
a  fair  chance  to  find  his  bearings  in  his  new  sphere.  On  all 
sides  there  is  a  hope  that  with  his  capacity  for  hard  work 
and  application  he  will  bring  to  the  problems  of  Asia  a 
fresh  and  forthright  approach. 

The  Lords  debated  Foreign  Affairs  for  tw'o  days,  and 
European  events  were  completely  subordinated  by  those  of 
the  Far  East.  A  Member  of  the  Commons  is  privileged  to 
stand  behind  the  Bar  of  the  Lords  and  I  always  find  their 
debate's  informative  with  a  dignity  that  is  growing  more 
rare  at  international  conferences-  Occasionally  there  are 
flashes  of  emotionalism  to  be  found  there  too.  Viscount 
Portman  seemed  to  me  too  prone  to  cry  “  Ichabod !  ”  He 
picked  on  the  Defence  Agreement  between  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  States  as  though  Britain  were 
neglecting  her  Pacific  obligations.  Later  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  dispersed  the  illusion  that  we  had  no  share  in  this 
tripartite  agreement.  He  said:  “The  reason  we  are  notin, 
why  our  name  is  not  mentioned  is  because,  thank  goodness! 
it  goes  without  saying  that  we  are  in;  if  any  attack  were 
ever  made  on  Australia  or  New'  Zealand  this  country  would 
go  to  their  aid  with  every  man  and  every  shilling.  ” 

Lord  Stansgate  drew'  their  Lordships’  attention 
effectively  to  the  fact  that  the  British  Commonwealth  is  the 
greatest  Asian  Power  today  if  you  take  into  account  India, 
Pakistan,  ('eylon,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is 
exactly  for  this  reason  that  some  of  us  in  the  Commons  had 
asked  for  direct  talks  betw'een  the  Asian  sectors  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  to  co-ordinate  Far  Eastern  policy. 
Australia  as  a  future  “  tdolshop  of  Asia  ”  obviously  will  bf 
very  concerned  for  instance  about  the  terms  of  a  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty. 

Lord  Ammon  believed  that  there  was  a  misplacing  of 
emphasis  concerning  the  things  for  which  we  are  fighting. 
“We  are  not  at  war  with  Communism;  we  are  at  war  with 
aggression.  ”  This  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  clearly  here 
and  in  the  States,  otherwise,  as  Lord  Ammon  said,  we  are 
likely  to  throw'  China  completely  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 
I  still  find  myself  bew'ildered  by  Lord  Vansittart’s  phrase, 
both  in  and  out  of  its  context,  namely,  “  I  feel  that  the 
time  is  long  overdue  when  Western  Policy  must  have  a 
moral  basis.  ” 
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When  the  news  came  through  of  the  losses  of  the  gallant 

Gloucesters,  feelings  ran  high  in  the  Commons  as  Raymond 
Blackburn  charged  the  Government  with  allowing  war 
materials  to  seep  through  Hong  Kong  to  China.  The 
gravamen  of  the  charge  was  the  export  of  rubber  supplies 
from  Malaya.  Sir  Hartley  Shavvcross,  in  his  new  appoint¬ 
ment  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  quietly  and 
effectively  destroyed  the  charge  and  was  sorry  that  (ieneral 
.MacArthur  appeared  to  have  read  out  a  list  of  strategic 
items  such  as  petroleum,  fuel  oils,  gasolene,  kerosene  and 
cants  and  failed  to  make  it  clear  that  they  were  merely 
items  on  a  list  and  that  nil  quantities  had  been  exported. 

Mr.  RicharcT Adams  gave  a  formidable  list  of  exports  to 
China  from  America  and  Japan  and  accused  Mac  Arthur 
of  coinplaing  about  a  faulty  dripping  tap,  when 
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MacArthur  himself  had  left  a  tap  running  full  on  for  several 
days  and  nights.  Mr.  Churchill  showed  that  opinion  had 
hardened  against  China  on  the  Conservative  benches.  He 
believed  that  the  maintenance  of  our  relationship  with  Red 
China  had  been  totally  devoid  of  advantage  to  us  or  the 
United  Nations  and  that  now  it  was  a  source  of  wide  re¬ 
proach  in  America. 

For  Britain  the  problem  of  Hong  Kong  is  not  easy. 
Conservative  Back-Benchers  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  point  appreciate  the  strategic  economic  and  other  diffi¬ 
culties  that  confront  Hong  Kong  were  China  goaded  into 
retaliation  in  the  event  of  an  all  out  embargo.  As  Shaw- 
cross  demonstrated,  its  population  of  2\  millions  must  be 
maintained,  and  it  depends  for  food  and  water  on  the  main¬ 
land. 


BRITAIN’S  POLITICAL  PARTIES 
AND  THE  EAST  (I) 

by  Our  Parliamentary  Correspondent 


From  the  moment  when  Admiral  Mountbatten  set  up 
his  headquarters  in  Singapore,  East-West  relations 
assumed  an  entirely  new  complexion  in  the  area  under 
his  command.  The  habits  of  pre-war  intercourse, 
decorously  conducted  as  it  was  in  the  main  between  the 
"ruling  class”  of  the  West  and  the  “ruling  class”  of  the 
East,  disappeared  overnight.  In  Britain,  as  in  South-East 
Asia,  the  old  set-up  had  vanished,  and  the  presence  of  new' 
men  in  Whitehall  was  immensely  reassuring  to  the  new 
men  in  Burma,  Malaya,  Indochina,  Siam  and  Indonesia. 
Ofhcial  intercourse,  though  cordial,  was  valuably  reinforced 
by  the  host  of  personal  contacts  between  British  soldiers 
of  all  ranks,  from  Supremo  to  Private,  and  the  ordinary 
people  of  the  countries  through  which  they  swept.  In  the 
next  phase  "demobs”  returned  to  the  East  as  Special 
Correspondents  and  M.P.’s.  The  aspirations — and  the 
quality — of  Westernised  English-speaking  Asian  nationalists 
were  thus  accurately  and  copiously  reported  to  Fleet  Street, 
Whitehall  and  Westminster.  Never  before  had  East  and 
West  met  in  such  numbers  and  on  equal  terms.  But,  when 
they  did,  the  floodgates  were  opened.  Mutual  sympathy 
made  mutual  understanding  surprisingly  easy.  Britain’s 
first  independent  Labour  Government  made  Asian 
emancipation  a  reality.  By  1947  European  rule  was 
finally  sloughed  off  in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  and  in 
Indonesia  two  years  later.  Thanks  to  the  simultaneous 
change  of  personnel  at  both  ends  this  tremendous  revolu¬ 
tion  was  carried  through  not  merely  without  deterioration 
in  Anglo-Asian  relations  but  amid  an  unprecedented  glow 
of  real  harmony. 

The  term  “South-East  Asia”  was  almost  unknown 
until  it  became  current  with  the  formation  of  South-East 
Asia  Command  (S.E.A.C.)  in  1943.  But  by  its  interest 
and  support  the  Labour  Party  is  the  real  creator  of  the  area 
as  a  political  entity,  and  as  such  maintains  a  semi¬ 
proprietary  interest  in  it.  Conversely  a  little  group  of 
Labour  Backbenchers  have  made  their  names  in  Parliament 
by  specialising  in  its  problems.  This  group  includes  Tom 
Driberg,  Woodrow  Wyatt,  Harold  Davies,  John  Freeuian, 
Jim  Griffiths,  all  of  whom  have  visited  the  countries  of 


South-East  Asia  in  or  out  of  uniform,  mostly  more  than 
once,  as  journalists  or  M.P.’s  or  both.  In  so  doing  they 
came  to  know  both  the  ruling  and  the  rising  politicians  of 
Asia  on  their  own  ground  and  on  their  own  land.  For  they 
did  not  merely  “  interview  ”  the  Asian  leaders :  they  ate  and 
drank  and  talked  with  them  and  spent  most  of  their  time 
with  them.  Because  they  tended  to  by-pass  the  British 
business  community,  with  which  they  have  no  personal 
connections,  the  business  community  jeered  that  these 
itinerant  Labour  M-P.’s  “  knew  nothing  a^ut  the  country.” 

To  the  great  task  of  “liberation”  the  Labour  Party 
did  not  come  unprepared,  although  it  was  not  one  of  the 
main  points  in  the  Party  Election  Manifesto  of  1945.  Mr. 
Attlee’s  interest  in  India  dates  from  his  visit  there  in  1929 
as  a  member  of  the  Simon  Mission  and  the  Cripps  Mission 
to  India  in  1942  equipped  the  ex-Chancellor  for  his  decisive 
role  in  the  Cabinet  Mission  of  1946  and  in  the  debates  on 
the  Indian  Independence  Bill  in  the  Commons,  while  Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence,  who  smoothed  its  passage  through  the 
Lords,  is  a  lifelong  supporter  of  Congress.  Ex  post  facto, 
the  Labour  Election  Manifesto  of  1950,  claimed  that  “By 
recognising  the  desire  of  Commonwealth  countries  for 
complete  national  self-determination,  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  has  immensely  helped  to  strengthen  the  essential  unity 
of  the  Commonwealth,”  and  towards  the  Colonial  territories 
declared  its  intention  “  to  help  in  creating  the  economic  and 
social  basis  for  democratic  self-government.” 

Of  its  three  Colonial  Secretaries — George  Hall,  A. 
Creech  Jones  and  Jim  Criffiths — the  latter  is  the  first  post¬ 
war  holder  of  this  office  to  visit  Malaya.  That  in  itself 
means  a  lot.  It  is  also  true  that  the  great  conciliatory  work 
of  Mr.  Malcolm  McDonald — who  was  sent  out  as  Commis¬ 
sioner-General  in  1947 — is  beginning  to  reveal  itself.  In 
Malaya  the  Government  got  off  to  a  bad  start.  They  began 
by  proceeding  to  carry  out  the  “  Malayan  Union  ”  Scheme 
inherited  from  the  Coalition  Government  and  in  particular 
its  Colonial  Secretary,  Oliver  Stanley.  By  abolishing  the 
Sultans  and  by  overriding  racial  divisions  and  problems  it 
looked  like  a  neat  piece  of  Socialist  legislation.  In  their 
sublime  ignorance  of  Malaya  the  first  Labour  Government 
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never  dreamt  that  they  were  handling  dynamite.  But  In  the  same  context  it  accorded  ready  hospitality  to  Indo- 

never  perhaps  did  any  Government  show  itself  so  truly  nesian  Republicans  in  London,  and  twice  attempted  to 

democratic  in  bowing  to  the  storm  of  protest  it  had  un-  mediate  between  them  and  the  Dutclj.  But,  contrary  to 
wittingly  provoked.  its  practice  in  domestic  affairs,  it  has  not  become  the 

The  present  Federal  Constitution  is  not,  and  was  never  prisoner  of  its  own  ideology.  Displaying  a  keen  ;;ense  of 

intended  to  be,  a  final  solution  to  an  almost  insoluble  realism,  it  has  steadily  discriminated  between  areas  safe  for 

problem.  It  was,  nevertheless,  an  indispensable  stage  on  independence  and  areas  which  are  not.  Thus,  long  before 
the  road  to  ultimate  “  self-government "  to  which  Britain  the  Korean  war  exploded,  it  was  tacitly  acknowledged  b' 

is  pledged,  and  is  being  reinforced  by  an  energetic  and  the  Foreign  Office  that,  while  the  Vietnamese  have  as  good 

sound  development  plan  for  education,  public  health,  social  a  claim  to  independence  as  their  neighbours,  unfortunatlv 
welfare  and  agricultural  development.  On  the  other  hand  for  them  their  motherland  is  in  territory  on  the  perimeter 

the  Government’s  Malayan  p)olicy  is  prejudiced  by  their  of  the  free  world  and  must  be  held  for  it,  whatever  the 

blunders  in  Africa.  Nationalists  in  Malaya  deeply  resent  cost,  even  to  self-determination.  And  in  the  same  cause 
the  implied  slur  cast  upon  them  by  the  holding  of  a  General  were  the  Government  encountered  independence  if  rwt 

Election  in  the  Gold  Coast  when  it  is  denied  to  their  politic-  democracy,  as  in  Siam,  it  swallowed  its  prejudices  and 

ally,  and  in  every  way  far  more  advanced,  country,  sustains  a  regime  based  on  the  feudal  system  it  abhors. 

Restrained  by  a  fear  of  rousing  the  Opposition  in  Parliament  In  Asia  as  at  home  the  Labour  Party  believes  that  the 

and  the  commercial  community  in  Malaya,  the  Government  only  effective  insurance  against  Communism  is  the  Welfare 

have  firmly  declined  to  expose  Britain’s  " dollar-arsenal”  State.  With  this  in  mind  it  decided  to  take  over  proposals 
to  the  hazards  of  electing  a  Federal  Legislature  under  the  initiated  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Spender,  Australian  Minister  for 

shadow  of  the  "Emergency.”  On  this  issue  Mr.  Griffiths  External  Affairs,  at  the  Colombo  Conference  of  January, 

can  vie  with  any  Tory  as  the  Apostle  of  Gradualness.  1950.  for  a  plan  for  social  and  economic  development  in 

Towards  South-East  Asian  countries  outside  the  the  Commonwealth  countries  of  South  and  South-East  Asia. 
Commonwealth,  the  Government  have  displayed  un-  Beginning  as  the  “Spender  Plan”  (the  name  by  which  it 

expected  finesse.  No  doubt  this  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  is  always  referred  to  by  the  Opposition,  who,  presumably, 

that  its  relations  with  these  countries  was  almost  entirely  find  it  more  palateable  to  approve  an  Australian  than  a 

in  the  hands  of  its  Foreign  Office  officials  who,  though  Labour  enterprise)  it  was  officially  named  the  "Colombo 

belonging  in  the  main  to  the  dispossessed  "ruling  class,”  Plan”  in  London  the  following  October.  In  part  a 

proved  themselves  both  flexible  and  loyal  in  carrying  out  prospectus  and  in  part  merely  the  co-ordination  and  expan- 

their  new  assignment.  In  this  area  the  Government  has  sion  of  development  plans  already  under  way,  it  is  magnifi- 

had  but  one  object:  to  divide  Asian  Nationalism  from  cent  propaganda  not  only  for  Labour  but  also  for  Britain. 

Communism.  To  this  end  it  has  given  help  and  encourage-  Pakistan,  if  it  can  be  called  that,  is  its  " soft”  policy,  which 

ment  to  Nationalist  parties  and  Governments  in  general,  differs  little  from  the  position  of  the  Government’s  severe 


THE  PAKISTAN  CONSPIRACY 

by  Sol  Sanders  (Karachi) 

IT  is  believed  by  many  observers,  both  foreign  and  he  did  not  say  so.  Whether  the  plot  was  discovered  because 
Pakistani,  that  full  details  of  the  recently  discovered  of  its  bad  planning,  as  one  source  close  to  the  Government 
"plot”  may  never  be  known  by  the  public.  suggested,  or  whether  the  military  group  became  frightened 

In  some  quarters  the  affair  was  described  as  election  of  the  implications  of  co-operating  with  the  Communists 
propaganda  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  coming  as  the  and  the  Russians  and  uncovered  it,  is  not  yet  clear, 
announcement  did  less  than  a  week  before  important  While  the  accusation  "Communist”  is  probably  used 

Provincial  Elections  in  Punjab  Province.  And  others  have  too  loosely  here  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  non-Communist 
interpreted  it  as  a  bid  for  Anglo-American  support  for  the  countries,  some  observers  believe  the  power  of  the  Coin- 
present  Government,  especially  as  the  plot  was  attributed  munist  movement  in  this  country  has  been  underated, 
to  "Communist  inspiration.”  The  Communist  Party  of  Pakistan  is  a  nebulous 

However,  neither  of  these  speculations  seems  credible,  organization,  in  fact,  it  may  not  exist  at  all,  although  the 
The  arrest  of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  two  other  organization  is  legal  in  this  country. 

high-ranking  officers  would  seem  to  carry  election  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  world  Communism, 

propaganda  too  far,  and  the  damage  the  announcement  of  like  many  other  observers  in  India  and  Europe  and 

the  coup  has  done  to  Pakistan’s  prestige  abroad  would  seem  America,  did  not  believe  that  Pakistan  was  more  than  an 
to  counteract  any  sympathy  its  Communist  nature  might  artificially  created  nation  which  would  not  last  more  than 
win  from  the  Anglo-Americans  for  the  Government.  .five  years’  after  the  partition  of  the  Indian  Sub-Continent 

That  there  definitely  was  a  plot  to  take  over  the  in  1947.  The  Party,  as  a  Pakistan  entity,  was  probably 
country,  and  that  one  of  the  goals  of  the  plan  was  to  reach  not  organized  until  last  year — coincidentally  with  the 
at  least  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  apparent.  opening  of  a  Soviet  Legation  here.  And  there  is  some 

The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  the  plotters  intended  speculation  that  the  Party  may  still  come  under  the 

to  seize  power  and  then  invite  various  commissions  into  the  command  of  the  Indian  Communist  Party, 
country  from  a  foreign  power,  presumably  Russia,  although  The  secret  of  the  Communist  Party’s  success  in 
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critics  on  the  non-Communist  Left,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  Party  can  carry  along  any  substantial  portion  " 
of  its  supporters  and  "  fellow-travellers  ’’  if  and  when  that 
policy  turns  more  radical  and  militant. 

The  Pakistan  Trades  Union  Federation,  an  affiliate  cf 
the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (W.F.T.U.),  is 
Communist-dominated,  and  claims  to  represent  go,ooo 
members.  One  observer  here  said  a  more  accurate  figure 
would  probably  be  half  that,  although  the  Federation  is 
strong  among  railroad  shop  workers  in  Lahore  and 
Rawalpindi  and  among  postal  workers. 

Besides  the  Labour  Federation,  the  Communists  have 
been  successful  in  penetrating  into  several  other  spheres, 
namely  the  “Partisans  of  the  Peace”  campaign,  which  has 
enlisted  the  signatures  of  several  prominent  members  of 
the  Muslim  League,  the  Government  Party,  a  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  Progressive  Writers’  Association,  Demo¬ 
cratic  Students’  Federation,  Democratic  Women’s  Federa¬ 
tion  and  a  Pakistan-Soviet  Friendship  Association.  The  ^ 
Communists  also  seem  to  have  taken  over  the  rather  defunct 
remnants  that  the  anti-Communist  Indian  Socialist  Party’ 
left  behind  in  Pakistan  after  partition. 

In  line  with  their  soft  policy,  the  Communists  have 
made  some  headway  in  influencing  the  Sind  Hari  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Kisan  Committee  in  the  Punjab,  both 
organizations  working  for  land  ownership  reform.  This 
activity  is  extremely  important,  since  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  West  Pakistan  is  either  landless  or 
heavily  indebted  owners  of  small  tracts  of  land. 

The  Russian  Legation  here  is  openly  active  in  cultural 
activities,  distributing  motion  pictures  and  other 
propaganda.  Soviet  publications  can  be  found  on  all  book¬ 
stalls. 

Tass  has  had  less  success,  and  with  the  exception  of 
The  Pakistan  Times,  whose  editor  was  arrested  in  March 
in  connection  with  the  alleged  plot  against  the  Government, 
it  has  not  penetrated  into  the  newspapers  during  the  last 
few  months.  Radio  Taskhent,  in  Soviet  Central  Asia,  is 
heard  here  broadcasting  in  both  Urdu  and  English. 

The  possibility  of  rationalizing  Islam,  the  reason  fpr 
the  state  of  Pakistan’s  being  with  Communism  would  se«n 
impossible  to  most  foreigners.  But  there  is  a  small  but 
influential  group  of  intellectuals  who,  if  they  do  not  believe 
that  the  country  should  be  a  Communist  State,  at  least 
believe  it  would  be  better  off  if  it  co-operated  with  the 
Soviet  Bloc  than  with  the  Anglo-American  powers. 

The  strength  of  this  group  will  remain  a  matter  of 
speculation  until  a  crisis  arises  which  will  force  Pakistan 
to  choose  sides. 

As  regards  the  March  plot,  the  motives  behind  it  are 
many. 

The  Chief  of  General  Staff,  Major  General  Akbar  Khan, 
who,  together  with  his  wife,  were  among  the  five  people 
arrested  as  leaders  of  the  plot,  is  a  brilliant  young  officer. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  he  felt  slighted  when  the 
Ciovernment  passed  over  him  recently  to  choose  General 
Ayub  Khan  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Pakistani  Army, 
replacing  British  General  Sir  Douglas  Gracey  who 
remained  on  as  Pakistan’s  Army  Commander  after 
partition  of  India  in  1947.  And  this  personal  ambition  is 
the  reason  generally  given  here  for  the  other  two  Army 
officers,  Brigadier  M.  A.  Latif  and  Air  Commodore  Jan  Jua, 
being  implicated. 


Major-General  Akbar  Khan 


Air  Commodore  Jan  JtM 


It  is  also  probable  that  the  plotters  were  motivated  by 
a  general  feeling  of  frustration  at  the  fact  that  decisions 
have  not  been  taken  more  forcefully  in  Pakistan  since  1947 
On  the  question  of  Kashmir,  for  example.  General  Khan 
was  the  leader  of  the  Pakistan  Forces  who  fought  there 
in  1948  and  he  was  resentful,  probably,  of  the  moderate 
policy  of  the  Government,  which  he  believed  prevented 
him  from  winning  a  military  victory  against  India.  There 
is  a  considerable  section  of  the  Army — as  well  as  the  civilian 
population  in  Pakistan — which  believes  only  war  can  solve 
Pakistan’s  differences  with  India. 

This  resentment  against  Government  policy  carries 
over  into  other  problems :  The  refugees,  where  Government 
critics  believe  not  enough  has  been  done  to  rehabilitate 
them;  relations  with  Britain,  where  Government  critics  ask 
for  a  break  with  the  Commonwealth  unless  Britain  supports 
Pakistan  on  the  Kashmir  issue  against  India;  India,  where 
there  is  considerable  criticism  of  last  year’s  Nehru-Liaquat 
Minorities  Pact. 

Another  factor  which  may  have  played  a  part  in  the 
plot  attempt  is  the  regionalist  antagonism  in  Pakistan. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  Government  leaders,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  and  members  of  the 
Secretariat,  are  former  residents  of  areas  which  have  re¬ 
mained  in  India.  They  are  now  centred  in  the  fast-growing 
capital  at  Karachi.  Against  them  are  aligned  the  Punjabi 
of  Lahore,  one  of  the  historic  centres  of  Islam  in  the  Sub- 
Continent,  and  the  Pathans  of  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province.  Almost  all  opposition  to  the  Government  now 
centres  in  Lahore,  and  the  plotters  must  have  at  least 
expected  some  support  in  those  quarters  for  their  putsch. 

(A  triangular  antagonism  is  developing  in  Pakistan 
between  these  two  groups  and  the  East  Pakistan  Lobby. 
One  thousand  miles  away,  across  India  to  the  east.  East 
Pakistan  complains  it  is  earning  the  foreign  exchange  with 
its  jute  exports,  and  the  money  is  being  spent  on  West 
Pakistan  by  a  central  Government  in  which  they  have  little 
representation — one  minister  and  the  Governor-General — 
although  East  Pakistan  has  more  than  half  the  country’s  76 
millions.) 
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(Karachi  newspapers  have  referred  to  what  they  call 
"Communist  agitation”  on  these  points  in  East  Pakistan, 
but  they  are  also  being  taken  up  by  Moslem  Youth  Croups 
here.) 

How  far  “  Communism  ”  has  played  a  role  in  the  plot 
is  hard  to  judge,  according  to  observers  here. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  plot,  as  announced  by  the 
(iovernment,  is  Faiz  Ahmed  Faiz,  formed  editor  of  The 
Pakistan  Times,  Pakistan’s  second  most  important  news¬ 
paper  printed  in  Lahore.  Faiz,  described  in  New  Delhi  in 
pre-partition  days  as  an  "  armchair  Communist,  ”  has  cer¬ 
tainly  taken  the  position  that  this  country  should  not  align 
itself  with  any  bloc. 

He  belonged  to  a  small  group  of  Moslem  intellectuals 
who,  for  the  most  part,  opposed  partition  until  late  in  the 
('ongress  Party-Moslem  League  struggle  in  British  India. 
Then,  sensing  that  it  might  be  the  only  solution  and  that 
it  was  gaining  ground,  and  attracted  by  the  social  justice 
precepts  of  Islam,  which  they  thought  would  be  easier 
implemented  in  Pakistan  than  in  a  Congress-controlled 
India,  they  came  out  for  partition. 

It  seems  likely,  according  to  most  observers  here,  that 
Faiz  is  not  a  card-carrying  Communist,  but  willing  to 
“co-operate”.  Under  his  regime.  The  Pakistan  Times 
printed  a  great  amount  of  material  distributed  by  the 
Russian  news  agency  Tass  here,  and  it  was  extremely 
critical  of  Anglo-American  policy. 

(During  a  "Town  Meeting  of  the  Air”  broadcast  in 
Karachi  on  September  6th,  1949,  there  was  this  interesting 
exchange  between  Faiz  and  a  questioner: 

Man :  “  I  would  like  to  know  if  Col.  Faiz  thinks  that 
a  better  method  of  bringing  democracy  to  Asia  will  be  to 
align  with  the  Ru.ssian  system  of  democracy  which  stands 
for  real  equality  of  people  and  equal  distribution  of 
wealth  ?  ” 

Faiz;  “ I  think  that  depends  entirely  upon  the  internal 
of  every'  country.  It  rests  with  the  people  themselves  with 
whom  thev  want  to  align  themselves  and  in  what  particular 
method  and  by  what  particular  means  they  want  to  bring 
about  the  end  that  all  of  us  desire,  namely  democracy.”) 

Faiz  connection  with  other  accused  members  of  the 
coup  plot  dates  from  his  tour  of  duty  as  a  Public  Relations 
Officer  with  the  British  Army  in  the  Western  Desert  during 
World  War  11,  when  he  came  to  know  General  Khan  very 
well.  General  Khan’s  wife,  also,  is  known  as  a  member 
of  the  group  of  Pakistan  Leftists  and  her  sister,  Mumtaz 
Shah  Nawaz,  a  well-known  Urdu  poet  who  was  killed  in 
a  plane  crash  in  Eire  in  1948,  w'as  generally  regarded  here 
as  following  the  ('ommunist  line,  even  though  she  had 
joined  the  Muslim  League  in  1942. 

Whether  the  local  Communist  Party' — it  is  legal  in 
Pakistan,  unlike  most  provinces  in  India,  where  it  has 
been  outlawed — took  a  hand  in  the  affair  is  not  known  .  So 
far,  there  has  been  no  announcement  concerning  the  arrest 
f)f  ('.P.  leaders. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  the  plot  was  on  attempt  by 
a  few  “parlour  Communists”  leagued  with  a  group  of 
ambitious  militarists  to  swing  this  country  into  a  position 
where  she  could  bargain  with  both  world  blocs.  Had  thf 
plot  not  been  apprehended,  it  is  likely  that  it  would  have 
failed  to  achieve  its  aims  (prickly,  jriunging  this  country 
into  chaos. 


Eastlrn  World,  May,  1951 
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CURRENT  NEPALESE  AFFAIRS 

by  Col.  R.  G.  Leonard 


The  troubles  in  Nepal  seem  far  from  settled  but  news 
from  that  country  does  not  come  to  hand  readily;  the 
Indian  papers  are  very  biased  and  some  of  the  English 
papers  do  not  appear  to  be  much  better  or  are  very  misin¬ 
formed.  When  to  this  is  added  the  many  inaccuracies  in 
the  reports  the  reader  is  left  in  considerable  doubt  as  to 
what  is  actually  happening  and  what  will  be  the  eventual 
outcome. 

An  independant  and  reliable  witness  who  happened, 
by  chance,  to  be  on  the  border  of  Nepal  towards  the  end  of 
last  year,  saw  Indian  police  lorries  carrying  armed  insur¬ 
gents  northwards  to  the  troubles.  Shortly  after  this  the 
Indian  Government  intervened  officially  to  stop  guerillas 
travelling  to  the  border.  Photographs  published  in  the 
Indian  papers — particularly  the  Amrita  Bazaar  Patrika — 
showed  the  “  people’s  army  ”  advancing  (and  retiring)  and 
its  composition  included  many  non-Gurkhas  and  quite  a 
few  very  obvious  Sikhs,  the  hardy  perennials  of  any  in¬ 
trigue  and  trouble.  Then  came  the  “  cease  fire  ’’  order  of 
an  Indian  Government  which  could  no  longer  hope  that  a 
blind  eye  would  deceive  outside  opinion. 

As  could  be  foreseen  by  anyone  with  knowledge  of  the 
Nepal  National  Congress  Party,  complications  immediately 
arose.  Those  in  authority  and  their  immediate  satellites, 
seeing  the  golden  lure  of  office  before  them,  hastened 
to  Delhi  for  the  barter;  those  who  saw  little  early  personal 
reward  decided  to  carry  on  looting  tactics  in  areas  remote 
from  control  and  to  make  what  hay  they  could  whilst  their 
portion  of  sun  was  still  shining. 

In  most  parts  of  the  Terai  the  Nepalese  Government 
})olice  and  militia  were  sufficient  to  prevent  normal  crime 
including  even  spasmodic  dacoity  on  a  small  scale  but 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  armed  guerillas  in 
large  numbers  intent  on  loot,  rapine  and  whatever  else 
could  be  made  available  without  calling  for  reserves  from 
areas  equally  hard  pre.ssed  or  from  a  regular  army  mostly 
concentrated  in  the  Katmandu  Valley  from  which  lateral 
movement  is  difficult  in  the  extreme.  In  any  case,  the  out¬ 
lying  garrisons  were  a  doubtful  quantity  as  their  civil 
Governors,  to  whom  they  considered  their  immediate  alle¬ 
giance  was  primarily  duo,  were  either  out  of  touch  with 
headquarters  and  uncertain  of  what  was  happening  or  were 
themselves  biased  against  the  Government  being  “C” 
Jiiiss  Ranas  appointed  to  outposts  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
iiipital. 

In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  country,  where  Nepal’s 
new  industrial  area  had  been  sited,  anti-(iovernment  move¬ 
ments  were  no  new  thing;  the  ('ongress  had  early  used  this 
as  a  training  ground  helped  l>y  the  amount  of  Bihari  labour 
there.  In  the  central  port  of  the  Terai,  around  Batoli  and 
Bairhwa,  to  the  south  of  Palpa,  the  Nepal  Government  had 
rashly  encouraged  trouble  by  placing  under  arrest  the 
elderly  and  popular  Governor  of  Palpa,  Commander-in- 
Chief  Western, '  the  most  important  official  outside  the 
Valley  and  a  “C”  class  Rana — General  Rudra  Shamsher 
Jang  Bahadur  Rana.  The  immediate  effect  was  to  cause 
disaffecticwi  amongst  that  part  of  the  army  stationed  in  the 


area — a  garrison  very  largely  composed  of  Magars,  a 
phlegmatic  tribe  compared  to  most  Gurkhas  and  who  could 
normally  be  considered  to  be  quite  uninterested  in  insurgent 
claims.  In  Eastern  Nepal  the  largest  tribe  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  the  hot-headed  Rais,  have  allowed  them.selves 
to  be  persuaded  to  excitability  with  a  particular,  but  old, 
form  of  “  Home  Rule  for  the  Kiraintis.”  In  the  south-east 
of  the  hills  Ham,  adjoining  Darjeeling,  was  overrun  by 
trouble-makers  from  India  who  seized  the  opportunity  to 
loot,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  locally  enlisted  militia  were 
not  slow  in  also  seizing  the  opportunity.  Further  north, 
certain  Limbus  in  Dhankuta  drove  many  Brahman  families 
and  traders  out  of  their  area. 

All  this  has  encouraged  the  troubles  to  continue. 
Apart  from  the  King,  who  by  the  intervention  of  Pandit 
Nehru  has  now  gained  that  temporal  power  that  he  never 
had  before,  it  is  unlikely  that  either  the  Nepalese  Govern¬ 
ment  or  the  martial  Gurkha  tribes  would  turn  to  India  for 
assistance  in  quelling  the  aftermath  of  the  plot  hatched  in 
the  sub-continent.  Should  India  voluntarily  interfere  again 
she  might  well  find  that  she  had  disturbed  her  own  mer¬ 
cenaries — the  twenty  battalions  of  Gurkhas  in  the  new 
Indian  Army.  This  would  indeed  be  unfortunate  at  a  time 
when  Communism  is  increasing  in  Assam  and  Bengal, 
Pakistan  unfriendly,  the  Sikhs  still  intriguing  for  Sikhistan 
and  the  Kashmir  problem  as  inflammable  as  it  ever  has 
been.  Yet  should  Nepal  accept,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
Chinese  assistance,  the  results  would  be  still  more  unfor¬ 
tunate. 

The  situation  in  Nepal  has  been  previously  explained 
in  Eastern  World  and  a  brief  summary  is  all  that  is 
therefore  necessary  here.  The  peculiar  constitution  in 
Nepal,  up  to  date,  has  allowed  of  a  King  (His  Majesty 
Tribhubana  Bir  Bikram  Sah)-  as  a  holy  figurehead  with 
little  if  any  say  in  the  management  of  his  country  and  a 
Maharaja  (His  Highness  Sir  Mohun  Shamsher  Jang  Baha¬ 
dur  Rana,  Maharaja,  Prime  Minister,  Marshal  and  Supreme 
('ommander-in-Chief)  in  whose  hereditary  office  was  com¬ 
bined  all  the  powers  of  state  and  supreme  command  of  the 
army  whilst  all  important  civil  and  military  offices  were 
held  by'  members  of  his,  the  Rana,  family.  The  seat  of  the 
Government  is  in  Katmandu,  in  the  Valley  of  Nepal,  an 
area  perhaps  l/200th  part  of  the  country  from  which  it  is 
secluded  by  natural  barriers.  Outside  the  Valley  are  some 
two  dozen  Addas,  or  provincial  headquarters,  in  the  hills 
and  some  half  dozen  similar  offices  in  the  plains  of  the  Terai 
where  they  are  known  as  Goshwaras.  But  even  these  arc 
normally  in  the  charge  of  members  of  the  Rana  family. 

Let  is  be  clearly  said  here,  however,  that  this  form  of 
Government  has  suited  the  country  admirably  up  to  date 
and  the  hill  Gurkha — 85%  of  the  population  of  the  country 
and  known  the  world  over  as  a  fighting  soldier — has  been 
satisfied.  Under  the  ‘‘friendly  advice”  (or  rather  more 
possibly,  the  irresistable  pressure)  of  India,  Nepal  is  to  set 
up  a  new  Cabinet  forthwith  and  a  Constituent  Assembly  in 
two  or  three  years  time. 


\ 
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The  Cabinet,  which  has  been  announced,  is  to  consist 
of  ten  members — five  from  the  Rana  family  and  five  others, 
two  of  these  to  be  members  of  the  Indian  sponsored  Nepal 
National  Congress  Party  and  three  to  be  representatives  of 
the  i)oople.  The  representatives  of  the  people  to  be  one 
each  from  the  Valley  (population  half  a  million),  the  Terai 
(population  two  million)  and  the  hills  (population  four 
million).  The  names  of  the  Ministers  have  been  published 
but  it  is  not  too  apparent  how  they  fit  in  to  tne  above 
divisions,  for  one  Rana  of  the  five  was  the  leader  of  the 
insurrectionist  army  and  no  member  of  a  hill  tribe  is  to  be 
recognised.  The  Cabinet  is  to  consist  of :  — 

PRIME  MINISTER  and  MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS:  The  present  Prime  Minister — Maharaja  Sir 
Mohun  Shamsher  Jang  Bahadur  Rana. 

MINISTER  FOR  DEFENCE  (and  presumably  Deputy 
Prime  Minister) :  H.E.  Sir  Baber  Shamsher  Jang  Bahadur 
Rana;  present  Commander-in-Chief;  eldest  brother  of  the 
Maharaja  and,  under  the  old  rules,  heir  to  that  position. 
Sir  Baber  was  Inspector-General  of  the  Nepal  Contingent 
in  India  during  the  first  war  and  is  a  G.C.V.O.,  G.B.E., 
K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.,  and  an  Honorary  Colonel  in  the 
British  Army.  He  first  visited  England  with  his  father, 
the  late  Maharaja  Chandra,  in  1908;  he  led  the  Nepalese 
contingent  in  the  Victory  Parade  of  1946  and  presented 
N«\palese  insignia  to  Their  Majesties. 

HOME  MINISTER :  Bisheshwar  Prasad  Koirala.  A 
Brahman.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nepal  National 
Congress  Party  and  a  close  friend  of  the  Indian  Socialist 
leader  Jaya  Prakas  Narayan  and  the  Indian  Communist 
leader  Ram  M.  Lohia.  Has  always  been  anti-Rana. 
Obviously  one  of  the  Congress  nominees.  Pro-India  and 
has  never  visited  the  hills.  _ 


FINANCE  MINISTER :  Major-General  Subarna  Sham¬ 
sher  Jang  Bahadur  Rana.  Grandson  of  the  late  Maharaja 
illegitimate  brother  of  the  late  Maharaja  Padma.  An 
M.A.  of  Calcutta  in  which  place  he  has  lived  for  many 
years  with  his  father.  Led  the  insurrectionist  forces.  An 
able  and  intelligent  man  who  probably  has  the  interest 
of  his  country  at  heart  and  unlikely  to  befriend  the 
Congress  any  further. 

MINISTER  FOR  FORESTS:  Colonel  Chudaraj  Sham¬ 
sher  ajng  Bahadur  Rana.  Grandson  of  the  late  Maharaja 
Bir  Shamsher.  His  father,  Lila,  who  would  normally 
have  been  twelfth  on  the  roll  of  succession,  resigned  from 
the  roll  in  1937  bas  resided  in  India  since. 

MINISTER  FOR  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY: 
Ganeshmansing.  A  Newar.  A  relative  of  Sardar  Gunja- 
man  Sing,  O.B.E.,  who  was  First  Secretary  at  the 
Nepalese  Legation  in  London,  1934-35.  spite  of  this, 
an  anti-Rana.  A  member  of  the  anarchist  party  who 
tried  to  overthrow  the  Rana  regime  during  Dewali,  1942. 
and  who  was  under  trial  for  a  similar  attempt  when  the 
insurrection  first  started. 


It  therefore  appears  that  the  Rana  faction  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  H.H.  Sir  Mohun,  H.E.  Sir  Baber,  Colonel 
Chudaraj,  Colonel  Yagnabahadur  and  Nripa  and  the  ('on- 
gress  Party  by  Major-General  Subarna,  Koirala  and 
Ganeshman.  Thus  leaving  only  Bhadrakali  and  Bharat- 
man,  two  Brahmans,  to  represent  the  people  of  the  country, 
a  people  who  are  perhaps  95%  not  Brahmans  themselves. 

Subsequent  to  his  new  appointment  Sir  Baber  has 
resigned  from  his  post  as  Commander-in-Chief,  which  has 
been  transferred  to  his  next  brother.  General  Kaiser. 

What  of  future  events?  The  constitution  of  the 
As.sembly  remains  to  be  announced  and  a  census  is  being 
taken  with  a  vfew  to  assisting  those  responsible  for  its  for¬ 
mation.  A  census,  however,  in  a  country  like  Nepal  is  not 
an  easy  undertaking,  and  the  few  that  have  been  held 
previously  have  been  far  from  accurate  as  well  as  being 
unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive  regarding  details. 

(The  writer  was  the  first  British  Officer  to  be  allowed, 
a  few  years  ago,  to  visit  the  interior  of  Central  Nepal. 
Whilst  there  he  saw  a  Mukhiya  (Headman)  responsible  for 
the  details  of  his  thum,  or  parish,  struggling  with  a  census 
form  on  which,  in  compliance  with  his  instructions,  he  was 
entering  details  of  poultry.)  , 

The  total  population  of  Nepal  is  in  the  region  of  six 
and  a  half  million  whilst  the  number  of  Gurkhas  and  other 
Nepalis  living,  permanently  or  semi-permanently,  in  India 
must  add  another  three-quarters  of  that  figure  to  the  total. 
General  Tuker  in  his  “  While  Memory  Serves  ”  estimates 
the  number  of  Gurkhas  in  Calcutta  alone  as  three  million. 
Gurkha  settlements  were  formed  in  the  Kangra  Valley  of 
the  Punjab  and  in  Dehra  Dun  during  the  early  days  of  the 
1st  and  4th  Gurkha  Rifles  and  the  2nd  and  9th  Gurkha 
Rifles  and  still  exist;  Darjeeling  District  and  Sikkim  are 
preponderantly  Gurkha;  Bhutan  has  Gurkha  immigrants; 
Assam,  large  Gurkha  settlements:  there  is  hardly  a  district 
in  India  that  has  not  a  small  Gurkha  colony.  It  may  be 
suggested  that,  as  long  as  these  remain  outside  Nepal,  they 
cannot  influence  a  Constituent  Assembly  but  half  the 
Cabinet  has  been  formed  from  individuals  who  have  resided 
in  India  and  India  is  unlikely  to  reduce  what  pressure  she 
can  bring  to  bear  to  ensure  a  Nepal  useful  and  amenable  to 
herself. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  population  of  Nepal  by 
tribes  but  what  little  information  is  available  might  allow 
a  rough  allotment,  after  subtracting  two  million  for  the 
Terai,  half  a  million  for  the  Valley  and  another  quarter  for 
the  non-Gurkha,  Nepali  inhabitants  of  the  Far  VVest,  to  be 
somewhere  about :  — 


Central  and  Western  Nepal  and  also  in  small 


Gurung.  |m.  (  numbers  in  Eastern. 


im.  1  Tribes  only  to  be  found  in  Eastern  Nepal. 


MINISTER  FOR  EDUCATION :  Nripa  Shamsher  Jang 
Bahadur,  Rana.  A  great-grandson  of  the  late  Maharaja 
Jang. 

MINISTER  FOR  COMMUNICATIONS:  Bhadrakali 
Misra.  A  Brahman  who  has  hitherto  not  been  prominent. 

MINISTER  FOR  HEALTH  AND  LOCAL  SELF- 
GOVERNMENT:  Colonel  Yagnabahadur  Basnet.  A 
Chhetri.  A  qualified  engineer  who  was  a  Military  Attach^ 
in  London  throughout  the  war. 

MINISTER  FOR  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE: 
Bharatman  Sharma.  Another  Brahman  who  has  held 
ipinor  Government  appointments  before. 


Limbus,  Jm.  ^  Others  include  Sunwars,  Lepchas  and 


Others,  im.  J  Sherpas. 

Misc.,  i|m.  Miscellaneous  are  tribes  common  to  all  areas 
including  Brahmans,  Thakurs,  Chhetris, 
Tamangs,  Bhotes  and  menials. 

To  ensure  a  stable  Nepal  only  now  being  educated  lo 
political  conscientiousness  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  a 
representation  of  these  tribes  strong  enough  to  hold  their 
own  against  those  who,  for  their  own  purposes,  may  not 
have  the  same  loyalty  to  the  country  they  represent. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Assembly  and  how  it  is  guided  in  its  early  days. 
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JEWS  IN  MEDIEVAL  CEYLON 

by  H .  G.  Reiasncr  (New  York) 


THE  "  JEWISH  MERCHANTS  CALLED  RADANITES  " 

BN  KHORDADHBEH,  provincial  postmaster  and  later 
director  of  posts  and  police  in  the  Eastern  Caliphate  during 
the  jsecond  half  of  the  ninth  century  C.E.,  devotes  a 
passage  of  his  Hook  of  the  Roads  and  the  Kingdoms  to  the 
various  “routes  of  the  Jewish  Merchants  called  Radanites.”' 
Two  of  them,  both  originating  "  from  the  land  of  the 
Franks"  converge  on  “Sind,  India  and  China,”  one  via  the 
Red  Sea,  the  other  via  Antioch,  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Neither  route  specifically  mentions  Ceylon; 
blit  in  the  minds  of  media?val  merchants  and  writers  “Ceylon 
.  .  .  the  last  of  the  islands  ...  is  part  of  India.”’ 

Ibn  Khordadhbeh’s  passage  entails  a  number  of  problems 
— linguistic,  economic,  geographical  and  historical — broadly 
analysed,  but,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  not  solved  in 
L.  Rabinowitz’s  recent  study  Jewish  Merchant  Adventurers, 
London,  1948.  Rabinowitz’s  contention  is  that  a  kind  of 
“  ferry  ”  from  the  land  of  the  Franks  to  China  and  back 
exist^  in  the  ninth  century  and  that  individual  Jewish 
merchants  could  and  did  travel  the  whole  length  from  the 
extreme  West  to  the  extreme  East.  There  were  indeed 
Jewish  communities  along  the  various  routes  traced  by  Ibn 
Khordadhbeh.  There  is  likewise  evidence  for  connections 
and  individual  voyages  between  various  stages,  such  as 
between  France  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean  littoral,  or 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  area  and  China.  But  there  is  no 
record  of  a  European-J  ewish  mediaeval  Marco  Polo  to  hav’e 
assembled  first-hand  intelligence  of  his  co-religionists  in 
China.  The  actual  achievements  were  remarkable  enough  : 
European  merchandise  was  ultimately  exchanged  against 
Indian,  Ceylonese  and  Chinese,  and  information  pa.ssed  along 
the  line  in  those  days;  however,  it  was  all  done  in  stages. 
The  established  centres  of  trade  in  the  Nile  delta,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia  and  Persia  receiver!  goods  from  the  West  and 
re-sold  them  to  the  East,  and  vice  v’ersa.  At  a  time  when 
political  and  religious  antagonism  was  prevalent  and  linguistic 
barriers  formidable,  Jewish  merchants  in  the  Near  East  were 
quick  to  capitalise  on  the  links  they  had  or  could  strengthen 


(1)  De  Goeje’s  edition  in  Bibl.  Geof;r.  Arab.,  vol.  VI,  p.  IH- 
See  also  the  shorter  passage  quoted  from  Ibn  al  Fakih 
(beginning  of  the  10th  c.),  l.c.  vol.  V.  p.  270. 

(2)  Relation  de  la  Chine  et  de  I’lnde  (9th  c.),  ed.  Jean  Sau- 

vaget,  Paris,  1948,  p.  22.  "  An  Island  in  Further  India  ”  is 

the  6th  century  geographical  definition  of  Ceylon  in  The 
Christian  Topography  of  Cosmos,  trsl.  J.  tV.  McCrindle, 
Ixtndon,  1897,  p.  118. 

(J)  (a)  Abu  Zeid  al  Hasan  of  Siraf,  911  C.E.:  ”  In  this  island 
there  is  a  great  multitude  of  Jews,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
sects  .  .  .  the  king  permitting  the  free  exercise  of  every 
religion  ” — of  E.  Renaudot,  .Ancient  .Accounts  of  India  and 
China,  London,  1733,  p.  84. 

(b)  Edrisi,  1154  C.E.;  “The  king  of  this  island  makes 
his  residence  at  Aghna  where  there  is  a  castle  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  government.  ...  He  has  16  vizirs,  4  of  his 
nation,  4  Christians,  4  Muslims  and  4  Jews.  He  has  assigned 
to  them  a  place  where  the  persons  who  constitute  these 
nations  gather  and  where  their  judicial  acts  and  their  history 
are  being  recorded.  Before  the  learned  men  of  all  these 
religions  (I  talk  of  the  Indians,  the  Greeks,  the  Muslims 
and  the  Jews)  assemble  various  individuals  and  a  great  num- 
bar  of  people  (of  different  races)  who  learn  in  good  time 
to  writ?  down  th?  acts  of  their  prophets  and  the  history 


with  both  the  Far  East  and  the  Occident.  The  Near  East 
was  then  the  intellectual  fountainhead  to  which  the  Jews 
from  peripheric  countries  woukl  turn  for  advice.  Relij  ion 
ruled  supreme  in  daily  life  and  law.  So,  conditions  w'en-  on 
hand  conducive  to  material  and  spiritual  exchange  on  a  bioad 
interterritorial  scale,  betw'een  Christian  Europe  and  the 
Islamic  Near  East  on  one  side,  an<l  between  the  Near  Ivast 
and  Hindu  India,  Buddhist  Ceylon,  Confucianist  and  Taoist 
China  on  the  other.  Jews  were  an  early,  but  not  the  only 
link  in  that  chain.  Their  commercial  status  was  eventually 
routed  by  the  political  ascendancy  of  other  powers. 

The  testimony  that  has  come  down  relative  to  Jews  in 
mediieval  Ceylon  fits  into  the  general  picture  drawn  al)ove. 
It  is  to  such  evidence  that  we  turn  attention  now. 

DOCUMENTS  RELATIVE  TO  JEWS  IN  CEYLON 

The  presence  of  Jews  in  medieval  Ceylon  is  attested  to 
in  equal  proportion  by  two  Muslim  and  two  Jewish  sources,’ 
one  each  having  actually  visited  Ceylon,  the  two  others  re¬ 
lating  intelligence  av'ailable  in  the  Near  East.  Of  the  two 
actual  visitors,  the  Muslim  hailed  from  Siraf  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  travelled  as  far  east  as  China.  The  Jew  lived  on  the 
Malabar  Coast  of  India  an<l  traded  with  Egypt  via  Aden. 
Neither  had  direct  relations  with  Europe.  Conversely,  the 
latter  two  authorities  were  European,  one  a  Muslim  domi¬ 
ciled  in  Sicily,  the  other  a  Jew,  a  native  of  Spain.  In 
chronological  order  the  two  visitors  constitute  the  earliest 
and  latest  sources  respectively,  with  the  two  others  sand¬ 
wiched  in  between.  The  total  available  evidence  covers  three 
centuries  from  the  early  tenth  to  the  early  thirteenth. 

ORIGIN  AND  LINKS  OF  THE  JEWS  OF  CEYLON 

The  Jewish  merchant-visitor  came  to  Ceylon  from  the 
Malabar  Coast  of  India.  •  Scant  though  such  evidence  is,  the 
present  writer  is  led  to  believe  that,  as  a  community,  the 
Jews  of  Ceylon  were  a  layer  of  the  Malabar  Jews.  The  time 
for  which  the  former’s  presence  is  documented  coincides  with 
the  secoml  half  of  the  period  jot  Malabari  political  control 
over  parts  of  Ceylon  (5th  to  13th  centuries  C.E.).  The  Jewish 


of  their  ancient  kinds  and  who  are  anxious  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  science  of  the  laws  and,  in  general,  with 
matters  they  are  ignorant  of  ” — cf.  A.  Jaubert,  Im  Geographif 
d'Edrisi,  Paris,  1836,  vol.  I.  p.  72. 

(c)  Ik'njamin  of  Tudela,  c.  1170  C.E. :  "The  inhabitants 
are  .  .  .  and  3,<K)()  (other  editions,  such  as  Asher,  I.ondon, 
1840,  vol.  I,  p.  141,  print  23, (XX))  Jews  live  among  them” 
— cf.  M.  N.  Adler,  Jett>isH  Quarterly  Review,  O.S., 
vol.  XVI II. 

(d)  Fragment  of  a  letter  in  Judaeo- Arabic,  determined 
from  the  character  of  the  pajter  and  the  script  to  lielong  to 
the  late  12th  or  early  I3lh  centuries,  found  in  the  Cairo 
Genizah.  It  is  addressed  to  a  business  correspondent  in 
Cairo  by  a  Jew  who  sjteaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person: 
”  He  makes  journeys  from  Malabar  to  Ceylon.  But  his  grxxls 
are  the  whole  year  in  Aden  ” — cf.  E.  N.  Adler,  Jewish 
Travellers,  Ixmdon,  1930,  pp.  l(X)-2. 

The  present  writer  is  aware  of  the  assumption  of  some 
authorities  that  Jacob  ibn  Tarik,  a  Jew,  carried  astronomical 
works  from  Ceylon  to  Baghdad  about  the  year  820,  but-  pre¬ 
fers  to  side  with  M.  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 
O.S.,  vol.  XLLL,  p.  108,  who  assumes  rather  that  ibn  Tarik 
is  the  translator  of  these  works  into  Arabic.  The  name  and 
identity  of  the  carrier  remain  unknown, 
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group  on  the  Malabar  Coast  had  been  firmly  established  for 
several  hundred  years  before.*  Its  expansionist  vigour, 
reaching  out  at  various  times  as  far  north  as  the  Konkan 
Coast  of  India,  and  east  as  far  as  China,  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

As  a  working  hypothesis,  this  need  not  preclude  the 
possibility  that  there  were  occasional  movements  cf  indi¬ 
vidual  Jews  to  Ceylon  from  places  other  than  Malabar  or 
vice  versa.  Business  connections  to  Aden  and  Egypt  are 
indicated  in  the  business  letter  in  Judaeo- Arabic.  Links  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  area  must  be  assumed  as  underlying  the 
writings  of  Abu  Zeid  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  Connections 
with  China  are.  likely  to  have  existed  at  one  time  or  the 
other,  since  side  by  side  with  Muslim  and  Parsi  there  were 
Jewish  trading  colonies  in  Canton,  Ningpo  and  Hangchow. 
At  least  one  Jewish  individual,  Isaac,  a  native  of  Oman  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  had  done  the  voyage  to  China  repeatedly 
during  the  loth  century  C.E.°  The  Memorial  Stone  at 
Kaifungfu  in  the  Yellow  River  valley  dated  1488  C.E.  states 
that  "70  clans”  then  traced  their  origin  back  to  a  Jewish 
immigration  from  India  during  the  reign  of  the  Sung  dynasty 
(960-1126  C.E.).  Immigration  from  “India”  may  have  com¬ 
prised  arrivals  from  Ceylon;  but  the  Chinese  document  does 
not  permit  of  a  conclusive  affirmation. 

Nowhere  is  there  the  slightest  suggestion  of  direct  con¬ 
nections  between  the  mediaeval  Jews  of  Ceylon  and  their 
contemporary  European  co-religionists. 

NUMBER  AND  LOCATION  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  CEYLON 

Abu  Zeid  speaks  of  “a  great  multitude  of  Jews  as  well 
as  of  many  other  sects.”  The  Jews  alone  do  not  necessarily 
constitute  a  "  great  multitude.  ’ '  It  was  the  accumulation  of 
foriegners  that  struck  Abu  Zeid.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  about 
two  and  a  half  centuries  later,  relates  a  definite  figure  that 
had  been  communicated  to  him  probably  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area.  The  various  manuscripts  differ  between  3,000  and 
23,000  heads.  The  present  writer  believes  that  even  the 
lower  of  the  two  figures  is  widely  off  the  mark.  For  the 
parent-settlement  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
indicates  a  composite  figure  of  1,100  which  is  entirely 
credible.*  It  would  thus  appear  more  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  the  mediaeval  community  of  Jews  in  Ceylon  has  never 
exceeded  a  few  hundred  at  the  most. 

I  As  to  their  location,  the  source  material  (Edrisi)  permits 
to  state  with  assurance  only  that  they  had  their  corporate 
centre  at  Aghna  which  place  Sir  J.  E.  TennenP  identifies 
with  Anuradhapura,  the  historical  capital  of  Ceylon. 

I  THE  CORPORATE  STATUS  OF  THE  JEWS  OF  CEYLON 
!i  Rules  of  tolerance  had  a  venerable  record  in  mediaeval 
i  Ceylon  going  back  as  they  did  ultimately  to  the  12th  Tablet 
I  of  Emperor  Asoka’s  Edicts:  "A  man  must  honour  his  own 
i  faith  without  blaming  that  of  his  neighbour  .  .  .  Concord 
alone  is  to  be  desired.”  Abu  Zeid  hacs  testified  to  the  free 
I  exercise  of  every  religion  permitted  by  the  king  of  Ceylon  of 
I  which  Jews  together  with  many  other  sects  were  bene¬ 
ficiaries."  Edrisi  describes  in  great  detail  the  semi-autonomous 
j  Status  of  the  foreign  traders’  communities  in  Ceylon.  The 
I  interest  on  the  part  of  foreign  traders  in  freedom  of  worship 

(4)  Irrespective  of  the  debatable  date  of  the  Deed  engraved 
on  copper  plates  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Paradesi 
Synagogue  at  Cochin,  there  is  an  even  earlier  literary 
testimony  to  their  presence,  viz.,  St.  Jerome’s  letter  to 
D.irdanus,  cf.  Patrologia  Latina,  Paris,  1859,  vol.  XXII, 
p.  1104.  As  far  as  this  writer  is  aware,  the  document  has 
never  been  quoted  as  confirming  the  existence  of  Jewish 
communities  in  India  as  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  4th 
century  C.E. 

(5)  E.  N.  Adler  in  Memorial  Volume  to  H.  P.  Chajes,  Vienna, 
i933,  pp.  1-5,  and  The  Marvels  of  India,  published  from  the 
Arabic  by  L.  Marcel  Devic,  London,  1928,  pp.  92-5 


and  a  degree  of  at  least  internal  jurisdiction  according  to 
their  own  notions  is  intrinsic.  The  Muslim  community  at 
Canton  in  China  had  attained  both  goals  as  testified  by 
Suleiman,  the  Merchant,  in  851  C.E.*  However,  the  status  as 
Edrisi  describes  it  as  applicable  to  Ceylon  went  one  step 
further.  Not  only  did  the  various  foreign  sects  have  internal 
jurisdiction  severally;  there  was  also  a  Council  of  sixteen 
vizirs,  four  each  chosen  from  the  local  population  as  well  as 
Christians,  Muslims  and  Jews.  In  other  words,  native  and 
foreign  representatives  were  blended  into  one  consultative 
agency.  The  mediaeval  set-up  in  Ceylon,  thus,  compares 
favourably  with  the  later  Charter  granted  by  the  East  India 
Company,  London,  on  December  30th,  1687,  to  a  corporate 
body  to  be  called  “  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of  the 
Town  of  Fort  St.*  George  and  City  of  Madrassapatam.”  The 
Madras  Charter,  drawn  up  though  without  reference  to  pre¬ 
cedents,  aimed  at  a  “  proper  representation  ”  of  the  “  several 
foreign  casts.”*"  Edrisi’s  king  of  Ceylon,  however,  constituted 
natives  and  foreigners  into  one  corporate  body.  In  that  the 
latter  had  a  three-quarter  majority  over  the  former,  the 
Ceylonese  Council  fell  short  of  modem  democratic  concepts; 
but  the  very  fact  that  individually  a  native  vizir  was  the 
equal  of  a  foreign  one  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Sicilian  Muslim.  Obviously  with  this  in  view,  Edrisi 
stressed  that  the  king  of  Ceylon  is  a  "friend  of  justice  who 
rules  with  vigour,  vigilant,  having  the  interests  of  his  subjects 
much  at  heart  and  protecting  them  with  great  care.”  The 
emphasis  was  perhaps  meant  also  for  the  benefit  of  Roger, 
the  Norman,  Christian  king  of  Sicily,  at  whose  desire  Edrisi 
compiled  his  Geography.  (About  possible  economic  functions 
of  the  Council  see  the  following  chapter.) 

Apart  from  dealing  on  a  national  level,  the  vizirs  of  the 
various  sects  were  to  "record  their  judicial  acts  and  their 
history.”  In  line  with  universal  mediaeval  conception,  where 
all  law  was  ultimately  derived  from  Divine  revelation,  this 
assignment  must  have  covered  the  whole  range  of  civilian 
commitments  from  marriage  contracts  to  commercial  obliga¬ 
tions.  Extending  Benjamin  of  Tudela’s  statement  relative  to 
the  Jews  of  Malabar  proper"  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
daily  life  of  the  Jews  of  Ceylon  was  governed  by  Mosaic  Law 
as  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud. 

Edrisi  appears  to  differentiate  between  the  "  vixirs  ’’  and 
the  "learned  men  of  these  religions,”  the  latter  being 
described  as  teachers  of  “  the  acts  of  their  prophets  and  the 
history  of  their  ancient  kings.”  The  audiences  are  composed 
of  individuals  "  who  are  anxious  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  science  of  the  laws  and,  in  general,  with  matters  they  are 
ignorant  of.”  It  seems  further  that  the  lectures  were  open 

not  only  to  co-religionists  but  to  people  "of  different  races.” 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  “learned  men”  of  the  Jewish 
faith  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  institution  of  pro¬ 
fessional  and  paid  rabbis  and  teachers  emerged  in  modern 
times  only.  To  learn  and  to  teach  was  previously  considered 
a  meritorious  act  in  itself.  While  rabbis  and  ministers  were 
formally  consecrated,  they  continued  thereafter  to  earn  their 
livelihood  as  craftsmen,  traders  or  doctors  as  the  case  might 
have  been. 

(6)  See  H.  G.  Reissner,  ”  Indian-Jewish  Statistics,”  in  Jewish 
Social  Studies,  New  York,  1950,  vol.  XII,  p.  350. 

(7)  Ceylon,  London,  1859,  vol.  I.  p.  .598,  n.  2. 

(8)  The  earliest  of  whom  there  is  documentary  evidence  in¬ 
cidentally  were  Persian  Christians  in  Ceylon  about  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century — see  The  Christian  Topography  of  Cosmos. 
trsl.  J.  W.  McCrindle,  London,  1897,  p.  365. 

(9)  Relation  de  la  China  et  de  I’Inde,  p.7. 

(10)  H.  P.  Love,  Vestiges  of  Old  Madras,  vol.  I,  pp.  503  and 
559f. 

(11)  Ed.  Asher,  vol.  I,  p.  141. 
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The  “  Prince  of  the  Captivity  ”  in  Baghdad  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate,  though  not  always  undisputed,  authority  which,  in  the 
days  of  the  Jews  of  Ceylon,  extended  “as  far  as  the  .  .  . 
cities  ...  of  India.”"  He  granted  permission  to  the  various 
Jewish  communities  to  elect  rabbis  and  ministers  “all  of 
whom  appear  before  him  in  order  to  receive  consecration  and 
the  permission  to  officiate,  upon  which  occasion  presents  and 
valuable  gifts  are  offered  to  him  even  from  the  remotest 
countries"  (which  remoteness,  incidentally,  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  generally  in  an  easterly  direction).  Thus  the  learned 
men  amongst  the  Jews  of  Ceylon  were  at  least  once  in  their 
lifetime  under  an  obligation  to  travel  up  to  Baghdad;  but  in 
doing  so  the  chances  of  their  meeting  European  co-religionists 
were  remote,  since  the  administrative  authority  of  Baghdad 
did  not  include  Mediterranean  and  European  countries. 


LIVELIHOOD  AND  LIQUIDATION  OF 
CEYLONESE  JEWRY 


Jews,  in  line  with  other  merchants,  Chinese,  Indian, 
Persian  and  Arab,  were  attracted  to  mediaeval  Ceylon  by  its 
natural  riches  and  its  geographical  position.  The  exportable 
wealth  of  the  island  consisted  mainly  of  precious  stones, 
pearls  and  shells  which  were  in  high  demand  in  the  West 
provided  they  could  be  delivered. 

Hundred  years  before  Marco  Polo,  Benjamin  of  Tudela" 
had  recorded  the  connection  of  Jewish  merchants  with  the 
pearl  fishery  of  another  area,  that  of  El-Cathif  on  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gu}f.  The  local  organisation  of  the 
fishery  of  pearls  in  the  straits  between  Southern  India  and 
Ceylon  has  been  described  by  Marco  Polo.**  According  to 
him,  “  a  number  of  merchants  form  themselves  into  separate 
companies,  and  employ  many  vessels  and  boats.  .  .  .  They 
carry  with  them  persons  who  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  diving,. 
.  .  .  The  fishery  commences  in  the  month  of  April  and  lasts 
till  the  middle  of  May.  The  privilege  of  engaging  in  it  is 
farmed  of  the  king  to  whom  a  tenth  part  only  of  the  produce 
is  allowed.  .  .  .  By  the  time  the  period  above-mentioned  is 
completed  .  .  .  the  vessels  are  then  taken  to  another  place 
full  three  hundred  miles  from  this  gulf  where  they  establish 
themselves  in  the  month  of  September,  and  continue  till  the 
middle  of  October.”  Marco’s  note  is  important  because  the 
formation  of  merchants’  companies,  the  investment  of  capital 
in  vessels  and  tools  and  the  utilisation  of  two  seasons  each 
year  presupposes  permanency  of  residence,  not  just  occasional 
calls  from  abroad.  Unfortunately,  the  alternative  place  is 
not  clearly  defined.  However,  the  material  interest  of  the 
king  in  the  merchants’  activities  is  significant.  To  establish 
and  interpret  trade  rules  was  perhaps  an  item  on  the  agenda 
of  the  king’s  Council. 

Ceylon  was  also  a  port  of  call  on  the  way  from  both  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea  to  China.  Chinese  sources'^ 
indicate  direct  voyages  of  junks  to  the  Persian  Gulf  not  later 


than  the  eighth  century  C.E.  Muslims,  Jews,  Christians  and 
Parsees  maintained  trading  depots  in  several  Chinese  sea¬ 
ports,  but  suffered  their  first  reverse  due  to  Baichu’s  evolt 
in  877  C.E.  when  numerous"  foreign  visitors  in  C.inton 
perished.  Later  on,  Ceylon  and  Kalah  (or  Kolah)  o.t  the 
south-western  shores  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula"  came  into 
prominence  as  half-way  meeting  and  exchange  places  between 
Near  Eastern  and  Chinese  interests.  But  the  candle  was  to 
be  burned  from  both  ends.  The  Crusades  from  the  late  iith 
to  the'  13th  centuries  and  the  sack  of  Baghdad  by  the 
Mongols  in  1258  struck  blows  to  established  trade  centres  and 
routes  in  the  Near  East.  The  final  victory  of  the  Min^:  over 
the  Mongol  dynasty  closed  China  to  foreigners  for  approxi¬ 
mately  three  hundred  years. 

Such  Jewish  settlements  along  the  routes  as  depended 
entirely  upon  foreign  trade  were  liquidated  (Persian  Gnlf 
area  and  Ceylon);  those  which  had  found  roots  in  local  trade, 
crafts  or  agriculture  (South-western  Arabia,  Malabar  Coast 
and  Konkan  Coast  in  India)  survived.  This  is  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  the  present  writer  derives  in  relation  to  the  former 
from  the  complete  silence  of  source  material  since  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century."  In  the  absence  of  reports  of  catas¬ 
trophe  of  which  otherwise  there  is  no  dearth  in  Jewish 
annals  it  b  assumed  that  such  liquidation  was  a  gradual 
and  amicable  one.  The  indigenous  population  of  Ceylon  had 
previously  taken  no  active  part  in  foreign  trade  operations, 
but  being  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  had  put  no  obstacles 
either  in  the  coming  or  going  of  foreign  traders.  When  the 
Portuguese  landed  in  Ceylon  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century  they  found  no  Jews,  and  none  ventured  back  while 
the  former  were  in  control. 


THE  COMING  OF  EUROPEAN  JEWS  TO  CEYLON 
The  Portuguese  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape,  followed 
up  by  Dutch,  English,  French  and  Danish  expeditions  is 
indicative  of  long  cherished  European  aspirations  to  establish 
direct  connections  with  the  Far  East.  As  regards  European 
Jews,  some  eventually  came  to  Ceylon  in  the  wake  of  the 
English  during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  That  small  band 
was  headed  by  the  brothers  Worms  who,  in  1841,  established 
an  estate  “  Rothschild  ’’  in  the  Pusilawa  hill  district  above 
Kandy.  When  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  vbited  with  them,  their 
estate  consisted,  besides  unfelled  forest,  of  upwards  of  one 
thousand  acres  of  coffee  trees  in  full  bearing.  The  following 
appreciation  b  left  in  the  visitor’s  own  words :  “  Their 

practical  knowledge  of  planting  was  acquired  during  its 
experimental  stages;  and  no  captalists  in  the  colony  have 
contributed  more  to  its  advancement  by  judgment  and 
moderation  in  times  of  excitement  and  firmness  and  persever¬ 
ance  hi  periods  of  difficulty.  .  .  .  Ceylon,  in  the  plenitude  of 
comittcrcial  success,  will  remember  with  gratitude  the  names 
of  men  like  these  who  were  the  earliest  pioneers  of  its 
prosperity.”*' 


(12)  loc.  c.,  vol.  I,  pp.  102/3. — While  the  authority  of  the 
Davidic  "  Princes  of  the  Captivity  ”  was  backed  up  by  the 
Abbasid  government,  it  was  challenged,  with  varying  degrees 
of  success,  by  the  Geonim,  the  heads  of  Babylonian  Talmudic 
academies — see  David  Solomon  Sassoon,  A  History  of  the 
Jews  in  Baghdad,  Letchworth,  1949,  pp.  16-91  (passim). 

(13)  loc.  c.,  vol.  I,  pp.  137/8. 

(14)  Travels,  Book  III,  ch.  xx. 

(15)  Referenced  in  Relation  de  la  Chine  et  de  TInde,  p.  xxxix. 

(16)  Abu  Zeid — see  Ancient  Accounts  of  India  and  China, 
|).  42 — gives  a  figure  of  120,000  dead,  which  El-Mas’udi, 
Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems,  trsl.  A.  Sprenger,  Lon¬ 
don,  1841,  vol.  I,  p.  325,  raises  to  200,000. 

(17)  El-Mas’udi,  loc.  c.,  vol.  I,  p.  328 

(18)  For  the  Persian  Gulf  area  see  Walter  J.  Fischel,  The 
Region  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  its  Jewish  Settlements  in 


Islamic  Times,  in  Alexander  Marx  Jubilee  Volume,  New 
York,  19.50,  pp.  208-9. 

(19)  Ceylon,  l^ndon,  1859,  vol.  II,  pp.  250ff. 
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SOUTH-EAST  ASIA’S  YEAR  OF  DESTINY 

hy  Owen  Snell  (Singapore) 


All  events  point  to  1951  being  South-East  Asia’s  year 
of  destiny.  The  choice  before  this  strategic  region  is 
.  clear.  Its  half-starved  millions,  still  politically 
immature  and  economically  unstable,  must  decide  either  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Western  democracies,  with  the 
assurance,  if  wiser  counsels  prevail,  of  aid  in  the  gradual 
progress  towards  national  stability  and  freedom,  or  abandon 
themselves  for  ever  to  the  dubious  attractions  of  militant 
Communism. 

Communist  China  has  already  shown  her  head.  If 
future  action  is  to  follow  the  pattern  of  Korea,  Tibet  and 
Indo-China,  the  prospects  are  frightening.  Added  to  this  is 
the  grim  fact  that,  in  most  of  these  territories,  there  are 
large  Chinese  populations — over  two  million  in  Malaya, 
about  three  million  in  Siam  and  over  one  million  in  Indo¬ 
nesia — who  enjoy  indisputable  economic  power  and  influ¬ 
ence.  And  although  the  Peking  regime  has  more  than 
enough  to  occupy  her  at  home,  these  scattered  populations 
have  not  been  written  off  as  outside  her  national  orbit, 
since  it  has  been  made  unmistakably  clear  that  they  will 
not  be  ignored  or  forgotten.  In  Article  58  of  the  Common 
Programme  it  is  stated  that  "  the  Central  People's  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  do  its  utmost  to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  and 
interests  of  Chinese  residing  abroad”  as  an  "integral  part 
of  the  whole  question  of  opposing  the  imperialists.  ” 

The  Chinese  in  these  areas  have  for  long  been  content 
merely  to  carry  on  their  peaceful  avocations  of  trade  and 
commerce,  but  the  emergence  of  their  country  of  origin  as 
a  dynamic  new  force  not  only  in  Asian  but  world  politics 
may  tempt  them  to  abandon  their  pristine  aloofness. 
Politically  the  great  majority  are  notorious  temporisers,  and 
will  be  willing  to  accept  any  change  if  alowed  to  pursue 
their  commercial  activities  undisturbed.  It  is  true  that,  in 
recent  months,  “missions”  have  gone  from  Indonesia,  Siam 
and  Malaya  to  Formosa  to  assure  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  of  the  continued  support  of  the  overseas  Chinese 
for  the  Kuomintang.  But  these  are  mainly  representatives 
of  big  business  and  cannot  be  taken  to  indicate  any  trend 
of  feeling  among  the  people.  More  revealing  is  the  fact  that, 
when  an  appeal  was  recently  made  in  Malaya  to  contribute 
to  Kuomintang  funds,  only  $20  (a  little  over  £2)  was 
collected.  Before  the  late  war  it  would  have  amounted  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

South-East  Asia,  a .  region  more  the  result  of  the 
strategic  exigencies  of  the  late  war  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  geographic  and  ethnic  unit,  is  still  in  a  fluid 
state  economically  and  politically.  Here  the  representatives 
of  great  civilizations  meet  and  mingle,  the  result  of  popula¬ 
tion  movements  during  the  last  three  centuries,  when  the 
area  was  being  opened  up  for  trade  and  commerce.  Socially 
they  remain  in  a  primitive,  semi-feudal  state.  Tradition  is 
dying  but  slowly,  and  minds  are  still  preoccupied  with 
religion  or  the  narrow  affairs  of  clan  and  village,  unrelated 
to  the  stream  of  national  ambition  and  endeavour.  Among 
large  sections  the  impact  of  Western  pragmatism  has  had 
an  unsettling  effect  and  created  a  lacuna  which  they  believe 
can  only  be  filled  by  Communism. 


The  greatest  factors  militating  against  the  West,  even 
in  its  changed  post-war  mood,  are  the  recent  uncomfortable 
memories — in  Malaya  and  Indo-China  continuing  realities — 
of  colonial  exploitation  and  racial  discrimination  and 
domination.  Deeply  inbedded  in  the  Asian  mind,  colouring 
his  thoughts,  is  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  West’s 
entrance  into  this  region  was  mainly  for  commercial  and 
strategic  reasons.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  forget  that  the 
economies  of  their  countries  were  geared  to  supply  cheap, 
much-needed  raw  materials  and  to  act  as  a  profitable  outlet 
for  surplus  capital. 

The  problems,  therefore,  which  confront  the  Western 
Pow'ers  are  both  fundamental  and  formidable.  Two 
obvious  solutions  present  themselves.  The  use  of  force, 
involving  strong  military  and  police  action  in  those  areas 
where  it  is  still  possible,  such  as  Indo-China  and  Malaya, 
or  the  institution  of  those  economic  and  political  measures 
which  will  raise  the  living  standards  of  the  people  and  make 
them  the  undisputed  masters  in  their  own  territories.  The 
first  alternative,  though  promising  quick  results  if  carried 
out  with  sufficient  vigour,  must  be  ruled  out  at  the  very 
outset.  Apart  from  the  philo.sophical  consideration  that 
force  has  never  been  known  to  achieve  permanent  results, 
its  futility,  even  with  the  backing  of  every  modern  device, 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  recent  times  in  China, 
Indonesia  and  Indo-China.  It  was  a  mere  "  rabble,  ”  ill- 
equipped  with  outdated  arms  that  decided  the  issue  in  both 
China  and  Indonesia,  and  in  Indo-China  it  is  a  “  rabble  ” 
which  has  kept  large  French  forces  on  the  run  for  the  past 
four  years  and  in  doubtful  occupation  of  the  country. 

While  military  action  may  be  an  indispensable  con¬ 
comitant,  it  is  quite  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  main 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  changing  the  politico- economic 
pattern.  Of  fundamental  importance  is  the  fact  tliat,  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  peoples  of  South-East  Asia,  Commun¬ 
ism  holds  no  fears.  On  the  contrary,  with  its  promise  to 
fill  half-empty  stomachs  and  restore  national  pride  and 
prestige,  it  is  almost  irresistible.  That  in  exchange  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  they  may  suffer  the  loss  of  their  personal 
freedom  in  a  totalitarian  State  would  be  but  a  minor  loss,  if 
a  loss  at  all.  Throughout  the  centuries  they  have  known 
little  personal  freedom  of  the  kind  fought  for  and  jealously 
guarded  today  in  the  West.  Their  one  great  desire,  now  that 
they  have  become  conscious  of  conditions  in  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  countries  of  the  West,  is  to  be  free  from  a  lifetime 
of  poverty  and  pain. 

That  this  has  been  recognized,  at  least  by  some  of  the 
Powers  with  interests  in  this  region,  is  revealed  in  the 
Commonwealth’s  Colombo  Plan  and  various  measures 
instituted  by  the  United  States  of  America  to  aid  under¬ 
developed  areas.  What  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
clearly  recognized  is  that  time  is  against  them;  that  if  the 
moral  and  political  supp>ort  of  the  peoples  in  these  areas  is 
to  be  gained  and  held,  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  in  the 
implementation  of  these  measures  is  necessary.  Commun¬ 
ism  may  have  its  attractions,  but  there  is,  however 
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immature  and  tenuous,  a  tradition  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  in  an  essentially  capitalist  economy,  the  ready-made 
foundations  on  which  can  be  built  the  defences  against  the 
rising  tide  of  Communism.  Let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  still  remains  to  be  done,  in 
some  of  these  territories. 

Malaya  is  the  only  remaining  large  Colonial  dependency 
in  the  area.  She  has  not  been  unaffected  by  the  post-war 
ferment  of  nationalism,  but  her  progress,  compared  with 
her  neighbours,  has  been  hindered  not  only  by  political 
immaturity  but  by  the  existence  of  three  major  racial  groups 
— Malays,  Chinese  and  Indians — whose  interests,  though 
being  slowly  narrowed,  still  conflict.  A  firm  foundation  of 
democratic  government  is  being  laid,  but  it  is  gradually 
becoming  obvious  that,  if  the  large  and  economically  power¬ 
ful  Chinese  community  is  not  to  be  alienated,  citizenship 
must  be  extended  to  them  as  early  as  possible.  Although 
it  is.  generally  recognized  that  the  people  of  Malaya  enjoy 
a  higher  standard  of  living  than  most  other  Asian  countries, 
the  present  discontent  among  large  sections  of  the  lower 
paid  workers  reveals  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
Priority  must  be  given  to  the  Six-Year  Development  Plan 
and  the  work  of  the  Rural  and  Industrial  Development 
Authority. 

The  present  war  in  Indo-China  offends  Asian  senti- 


KOREAN 

by  /.  M 

The  only  prophecy  it  is  safe  to  make  about  Korean 
relief  work  is  that  it  will  easily  absorb  all  the  contribu¬ 
tions  which  have  been  promised  by  Member  States  of 
the  United  Nations. 

No  one  can  foretell  the  full  extent  of  relief  likely  to  be 
needed  in  Korea  until  the  fighting  ends,  and  probably  not 
for  some  months  after  that.  Successive  campaigns  have  so 
disrupted  civilian  life  and  administration  that  it  will  take  a 
considerable  time  to  restore  sufficient  organisation  for  the 
task  of  estimating  what  will  need  to  be  carried  out.  As  for 
the  actual  provision  of  relief,  that  must  remain  one  of  the 
activities  of  the  Unified  Command,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  over 
much  of  the  country.  Even  if  the  recently  appointed  Agent 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Relief  Administration 
assumes  direction  in  parts  of  the  national  territory,  he  will 
be  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Unified  Command  as 
long  as  hostilities  last,  if  only  because  the  military 
authorities  alone  can  dispose  of  the  transport  which  has 
been,  and  within  foreseeable  time  will  remain,  the  chief 
limiting  factor. 

U.N.K.R.A.’s  Agent  General,  Mr.  Donald  Kingsley, 
is  reported  as  having  said  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Korea 
that  there  were  about  three  and  a  half  million  refugees. 
From  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Korea 
at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  intervention,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  has,  if  anything,  understated  the  position. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  the  Republic 
of  Korea  had  absorbed  up  to  two  million  refugees  from  the 
North  before  the  North  Korean  forces  crossed  the  38th 
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ment.  It  has  been  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  "  police 
action”  the  Dutch  undertook  against  the  infant  Indon  sian 
Republic  soon  after  the  late  war.  If,  therefore,  the  West 
is  to  gain  the  confidence  of  these  peoples  before  Ho 
Chi-minh  signs  away  his  country  to  the  Chinese  Commun¬ 
ists  in  return  for  military  aid,  negotiations  must  be  opened 
with  the  Vcitminh  with  the  aim  of  establishing  a  new 
government  under  a  constitution  granting  the  equivalent  of 
Dominion  Status.  . 

In  Burma  and  Indonesia  the  first  requirement  is 
economic  aid  to  rehabilitate  their  war  devastated  injdustries. 
Both  these  nations  are  suspicious  of  foreign  aid.  Thev  are 
afraid  that  their  newly-won  independence  may  be 
compromised.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  allay  these 
fears  because,  within  each  country,  there  are  extremists 
waiting  to  take  advantage  of  any  economic  decline  to  reduce 
their  lands  to  anarchy — and  Communism.  The  Phillipines 
have  already  received  considerable  aid  from  the  United 
States,  all  of  which  appears  to  have  gone  the  same  way  it 
did  in  Nationalist  China.  More  aid  is  now  premised  though 
there  is  the  possibility  that  greater  control  will  be  exercised 
over  its  expenditure.  However,  it  appears  to,  be  in¬ 
sufficiently  recognized  that  it  is  mainly  in  agrarian,  reform 
that  the  bottom  can  be  knocked  out  of  the  Communist-led 
Hukbalahap  terrorism. 


RELIEF 

.  Spey 

Parallel  in  June  last,  they  are  still  refugees  and  are  still 
adding  to  the  strain  on  resources.  When  the  North  Koreans 
and  Chinese  advanced  from  the  Yalu  River,  a  fantastically 
high  proportion  of  the  North  Korean  population  fled  before 
them.  At  least  a  million,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  three 
million  left  their  homes  and  straggled  southwards.  Not  all 
of  them  entered  territory  held  by  the  United  Nations. 
Indeed,  for  their  own  sakes,  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
diverted  to  regions  where  there  was  known  to  be  ample 
food,  as  for  example,  the  peninsula  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Han  River.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  stream  into 
Seoul,  apart  for  providing  cover  for  Communist  agents  and 
saboteurs,  they  would  inevitably  have  overstrained  civil 
administration,  clogged  supply  routes,  and  brought  disaster 
upon  themselves  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Seoul  and 
the  surrounding  countryside.  In  addition  to  the  refugees 
from  beyond  the  38th  Parallel,  there  are  those  who  left  their 
homes  in  invaded  southern  areas  and  have  not  been  able 
to  return,  and  the  tragically  large  numbers  whose  homes 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  fighting. 

Quite  the  worst  aspect  of  the  tragedy  is  that  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  when 'the. United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Rehabili¬ 
tation  of  Korea  arrived  in  Seoul,' if  appeared  that  the  first 
and  most  difficult  Stage  ^  of  relief  had  already' '  been 
triumphantly  reached.  A  big  job' of  rehabilitation  wjiited 
to  be  done,  but  devoted  efforts  by  a  variety  of  authorities 
and  agencies  had  averted  the  worst  effects  of  shortages  and 
havoc  caused  by  the  war,  and  laid  a  sound  formation  for 
more  ambitious  efforts. 


; 
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iToni  the  middle  of  October  last  year,  prime  respon¬ 
sibility  for  relief  was  vested  in  the  Civil  Assistance  Section 
of  the  Unified  Command  Headquarters.  Some  fifty  officers, 
working  in  teams,  were  in  action  at  Wonsan,  Pyongyang, 
Taegu  and  Pusan.  The  number  of  teams  was  growing 
steadily  with  the  eventual  aim  of  providing  a  relief  team 
for  each  of  the  fourteen  provinces  and  five  or  six  more 
for  larger  cities.  They  included  experts  in  various  fields 
drawn  from  many  countries  and  recruited  through  the 
agency  of  the  International  Refugee  Organisation,  World 
Health  Organisation  and  the  United  Nations.  Working 
in  close  relation'to  the  Civil  Assistance  Section  were  Korean 
officials  under  the  direction  of  a  Relief  Committee  cf 
Ministers  of  the  Republic  and  representatives  of  the  Unified 
Command.  E.C.A.  had  taken  back  to  Seoul  a  staff  of 
sixty  experts  and  was  making  valuable  contributions. 

Taking  into  account  the  problems  which  had  to  be 
faced,  even  at  that  time,  the  achievements  of  the  relief 
workers  were  remarkable.  In  the  first  place,  not  one  major 
outbreak  of  disease  had  taken  place  anywhere  in  Korea. 
When  one  remembers  that  in  normal  years  outbreaks  of 
typhus  and  other  killing  infections  were  not  uncommon, 
and  that  communications  are  so  rudimentary  that  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  an  epidemic  could  spread 
over  an  entire  district  before  news  reached  the  central 
authorities,  it  seems  short  of  miraculous  that  although  war 
was  ravaging  the  land  there  should  have  been  only  minor 
outbreaks.  It  was  a  miracle  wrought  by  devotion  and 
hard  work.  American  army  medical  men  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  during  the  initial  stages  by  immunising  and 
disinfecting  refugees  passing  through  the  United  Nations 
lines.  The  Republican  Government  consolidated  the 
gains  by  loyal  and  enthusiastic  efforts  as  the  tide  of  war 
Howed  north  again,  both  in  distributing  food  and  clothing  to 
the  needy,  and  in  organising  cleaning-up  campaigns. 
Above  all,  the  health  and  welfare  experts  of  the  Civil 
Assistance  teams,  by  directing  supplies  where  they  were 
most  required,  and  by  their  inspiring  leadership,  helped  the 
Koreans  to  win  the  battle  against  disease. 

When  I  was  in  Seoul,  the  handful  of  United  Nations 
officials  demonstrated,  distributed  and  supervised  the  use 
of  sera  to  such  good  effect  that  by  mid-December  more  than 
a  million  people  had  been  immunised  against  typhoid  and 
smallpox  and  nearly  as  many  against  cholera. 

Those  international  relief  workers  contended  with 
impossible  odds — and  won.  In  two  South-Western 
Provinces,  with  a  combined  population  of  some  six  or  sgven 
milions,  the  relief  team  consisted  of  one  doctor,  one 
sanitary  expert  and  two  welfare  workers.  An  outbreak  of 
smallpox  was  reported  from  Mokpo.  Within  a  matter  of 
hours  one  of  the  team  flew  to  the  town  with  supplies  of 
serum  and  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  checked. 

The  experiences  of  the  team  which  set  up  headquarters 
in  Hamhung  with  the  immediate  objective  of  restoring  civil 
life  in  the  north  provinces  of  Hamyong-namdo  and 
Hamyong-pukdo  is  typical  of  what  was  done  throughout  the 
country.  The  team  of  ten  included  military  men  and 
civilians  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Hammond  of  the 
I’nited  States  Army.  They  established  themselves  in 
Hamhung  on  November  13th.  There  was  no  real  civil 
administration.  Communist  officials  had  fled  with  their 
forces  Those  who  had  come  forward  to  do  what  they 
could  were  inexperienced  and  irresolute.  The  port  of 


Weighing  rice  at  distribution  centre  in  Seoul 

(By  courtesy  of  United  Nations) 


Hungnam  was  a  shambles  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  bombing 
of  its  facilities  and  the  great  chemical  works  there.  Power 
plants  on  the  Chosin  reservoir,  which  supplies  the  city’s 
light  and  power  were  still  in  North  Korean  hands.  Serious 
overcrowding  was  a  fact,  and  food  shortage  an  imminent 
threat.  In  fact,  about  the  only  asset,  in  the  initial  stages, 
was  that  Hamhung’s  fifteen  doctors,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  leave  with  the  North  Korean  troops,  had  refused  to  do 
so,  and  emerged  to  help  their  fellow  citizens. 

Within  a  few  days,  however,  the  Koreans  began  to 
work  for  their  own  salvation.  Delegates  from  twenty 
districts  in  Hamyong-namdo  Province  met  in  Hamhung 
and  picked  a  seventy  year  old  ex-banker,  who  had  been 
in  hiding  throughout  the  North*  Korean  regime,  as 
(iovernor.  He  at  once  set  about  selecting  staff  for  the 
various  departments.  All  appointments  were  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Civil  Assistance  team.  A  few  were  releast'd 
from  their  duties  because  they  proved  themselves  incapable, 
but  on  the  whole  the  men  found  by  the  Governor  proved 
as  effective  as  their  lack  of  experience  permitted. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  was  to  provide  rations 
for  the  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population  estimated  to  be 
in  need.  Trianon,  a  Canadian  welfare  officer,  told  mg  that 
he  decided  that  the  only  way  to  tackle  the  problem  was 
by  using  the  Koreans  themselves.  He  worked  out  what  was 
required  and  what  could  be  procured,  and  then  told  the 
local  nominees  that  supplies  had  been  landed  at  Hungnam. 
They  protested  that  they  had  no  tran^ort.  Trianon  sent 
out  envoys  to  report  to  him  where  bullock  carts  could  be 
found.  When  his  messengers  came  back  and  announced 
that  they  had  located  seventy,  he  told  the  Korean  officials 
that  although  bullocks  were  slow  they  were  the  means  of 
transport  their  forefathers  had  used  with  success  for 
centuries.  It  was  up  to  them  to  move  the  food,  work  out  a 
system,  and  distribute  it.  All  he  insisted  on  was  that  a 
report  should  be  furnished  as  to  where  the  food  was  going, 
and  in  what  quantities.  Spot  checks  showed  that  distribu¬ 
tion  was  fair  and  efficient. 

For  ten  days  the  team  encountered  sullen  resentment 
or  open  defiance.  By  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  atmosphere 
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New  Guinea  Sheep  Raising  Experiment  Succeeds 

Two  years  ago,  the  Sydney  philanthropist  and  business¬ 
man,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hallstrom,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Australian  Government,  introduced  1,000  Romney  Marsh 
sheep  into  the  Mondugl  Highlands,  which  are  5,000  feet 
above  tropical  sea  level.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was 
to  determine  whether  sheep  would  thrive  at  that  altitude, 
with  its  annual  rainfall  of  90  inches  a  year. 

Living  in  the  Highlands  are  some  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  tribesmen  whose  only  food  animal  is  the  pig  and 
whose  clothing  of  grass  is  inadequate  for  the  cold  climate. 
It  was  felt  that  woollen  clothing  and  a  better  diet  would  do 
much  to  overcome  the  high  incidence  of  pulmonary  disease 
among  the  people.  Mr.  Hallstrom  said  that  the  sheep  in 
Mondugl  were  thriving  on  introduced  pastures  and  the 
people  appeared  eenly  interested  in  the  experiment. 
Already  the  women  of  the  tribes  were  being  instructed  in 
spinning  and  weaving  the  wool,  and  it  was  hoped  to  induce 
the  tribesmen  to  establish  flocks  for  their  own  use. 

Agnes  Smedley  Buried  in  Peking 

In  accordance  with  her  last  wishes,  the  ashes  of  Agnes 
Smedley,  the  American  writer,  were  buried  in  the  new 
Cemetery  for  Revolutionaries  in  Peking.  She  died  in 
England  a  year  ago.  Representatives  from  all  sections  of 
Chinese  life  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  as  well  as  many 
of  her  personal  friends,  both  Cninese  and  foreign,  .^gnes 
Smedley  spent  many  years  in  China  with  the  People’s 
Liberation  Army  sharing  the  hardships  and  dangers  which 
she  has  described  in  her  books.  She  had  a  great  love  and 
understanding  for  the  Chinese  people  and  devoted  most  of 
her  energy  and  strength  to  helping  them  in  their  struggle 
against  oppression. 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

was  improving  and  all  urgent  calls  for  food,  blankets  and 
clothing  had  been  met.  By  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
electricity  had  been  restored,  public  services  were  in  opera¬ 
tion,  a  labour  department  was  finding  work  for  the 
unemployed,  looted  hospitals  had  been  re-equipped,  and 
members  of  the  team  were  able  to  start  moving  out  from 
Hanihung  to  see  what  was  wanted  in  other  parts  of  the 
province.  They  found,  as  usual,  that  the  severest  need 
was  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  that  the  villages  required 
little  more  than  advice  and  encouragement. 

At  that  moment,  when  the  team  were  beginning  to  feel 
that  their  real  achievements  were  about  to  begin,  the 
Chinese  recaptured  the  Chosin  power  stations  and  the 
sanitary  services,  light,  power  and  measure  of  industry  they 
had  endeavoured  so  hard  to  restore  to  Hamhung  were 
brought  to  a  standstill.  Dr.  Meyer,  the  Danish  medical 
specialist  of  the  team,  spoke  for  all  his  colleagues  when  he 
lamented,  “We  could  have  done  so  much.  These  Koreans 
are  no  different  from  anyone  else  except  that  they  have 
never  been  given  a  fair  chance.  In  a  few  months  we  could 
have  help>ed  them  to  do  things  for  themselves  better  than 
they  have  ever  been  done  for  them.  The  standard  of  the 
medical  service  here  was  the  lowest  1  have  encountered 
anywhwe  in  the  world,  but  it  was  not  th('  fault  of  the 


QUARTERS 

Asian  Housing  Problems 

One  hundred  million  families  in  Asia  now  live  in 
crowded  unsanitary  sub-standard  quarters,  according  to  a 
report  just  issued  by  the  United  Nations  Tropical  Housing 
Mission,  which  has  recently  surveyed  housing  conditions  in 
South-East  Asia.  The  housing  problem  ranks  second  only 
to  the  food  problem  in  many  of  the  countries  in  this  area. 
In  millions  of  cases,  crowding  is  at  the  rate  of  two  or  more 
families  per  room.  The  big  cities  are  the  worst,  particularly 
where  war  destruction  or  sudden  migration  have  reduced 
the  supply  of  housing  and  increased  the  need.  The  .Mission 
suggest  that  l^N.  could  assist  regional  planning  by 
providing  professional  experts  to  initiate  regional  surveys, 
to  advise  on  regional  de\elopment  plans  and  to  help  in  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  In  India  and  Pakistan  the  Mission 
learned  that  the  finding  of  homes  and  occupations  is  a 
problem  that  overshadows  all  others.  This  problem  has 
strained  the  resources  of  both  countries  and  is  still  far  from 
being  solved.  Apart  from  her  six  million  refugees,  India’s 
urban  population  will  have  increased  by  66  per  cent  in  the 
decade  ending  this  year,  while  the  increase  in  housing  will 
not  exceed  20  per  cent.  To  maintain  even  the  1941  stan¬ 
dards,  new  housing  will  be  needed  for  46  per  cent  or  9 
million  people.  In  Singapore,  the  population  has  doubled 
during  the  last  20  years  but  practically  no  new  houses  were 
built  during  the  war  years.  Housing  needs  in  Thailand  and 
Indonesia  are  eepially  urgent.  In  Manila,  about  80  percent 
of  the  buildings  were  de.stroyed  or  damaged  during  the  war, 
more  than  half  of  them  homes.  At  the  same  time  Manila’s 
population  increased  from  800,000  to  more  than  1,200,000 
after  liberation.  Of  the  two  millions  living  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  .Manila,  more  than  three-fourths  are  crowded 
in  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  area. 

doctors.  They  were  not  given  a  chance.  Not  one  of  them 
here  had  ever  heard  of  blood  plasma.  Most  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  hospitals  was  looted  by  the  Communists 
when  they  retreated,  but  at  its  best  it  w'as  far  below  modem 
standards.  Hut  now  they  have  been  given  new  equipment 
and  new  standards  to  work  to,  most  of  the  local  doctors  are 
doing  first-rate  work.” 

Throughout  Korea,  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  precipitated  fresh  cataracts  of  refugees,  and 
wiped  out  the  relief  work  which  had  been  done,  the  picture 
was  hopeful,  though  grim  enough.  Today,  it  is  incalculably 
worse.  .At  least  one  million  refugees  will  be  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  on  outside  aid  to  maintain  life  this  year.  Several 
million  more  will  be  on  the  borderline.  The  entire  popula 
linn  will  have  to  go  short  to  assist  their  less  fortunate  com¬ 
patriots.  Overcrowding  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the! 
excep)tion,  and  most  of  the  million  solely  dependent  on 
welfare  aid  will  continue  to  exist  in  hovels  of  sacking  or 
rough  huts  packed  to  suffocation.  Food,  medical  supplies, 
timber  for  emergency  housing,  tents,  blankets  and  clothing 
will  all  be  urgentlv  required.  In  what  quantities  it  will  be 
impwssible  to  assess  accurately  until  peace  is  restored;  and 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  it  will  not  be  possible  to  take 
relief  where  it  is  needed  until  the  inadequate  road  and  rail 
systems  of  Korea  can  once  again  be  used  entirely  for  peace¬ 
ful  pur|)ose“S. 
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The  Malay  Magician  by  Sir  Richard  Winstedt,  k.b.e., 

c.M.G.  (Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  14s. ^ 

This  is  a  revised  re-issue  of  the  book  that  was  published 
in  1925  under  the  title  of  Shaman,  Saiva  and  Sufi.  Ail  but 
three  chapters  of  the  first  edition  have  been  entirely  re¬ 
written  and  much  new  material  has  been  included;  the  few 
illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  beautifully  reproduced.  An 
appendix  has  been  added  giving  the  Malay  original  of  all 
spells  and  passages  quoted. 

Throughout  this  book  there  is  a  compelling  and  fa.scina- 
ting  sense  of  a  tale  rooted  in  the  remote  past  being  un¬ 
ravelled  and  unfolded  by  a  master  hand,  and  a  description 
of,  perhaps,  a  last  flowering  of  beliefs  and  practices  based 
on  the  awe  of  the  creator  and  of  the  unknown;  and  an 
intimate  feeling  for  the  birth,  flowering  and  changing  of  the 
Soul  Substance,  be  it  human,  animal  or  vegetable. 

The  author  describes  how  Shamanism,  the  primitive 
religion  of  the  peoples  from  the  Behring  Straits  to  Scandin¬ 
avia,  spread  to  China  and  Tibet,  reached  the  Malays  before 
they  left  Yunnan  and  survived  under  a  thin  veneer  of 
Tantric  Hinduism  and  today  of  Sufism. 

Sir  Richard  says :  “  For  the  anthropologist,  the  liking 
for  the  perfect  specimen,  even  of  a  society,  is  natural, 
though  if  there  exists  any  tribe  completely  fossilized  the 
study  of  it  would  throw  no  light  on  the  development  of  the 
human  intelligence,  which  is  one  of  the  prime  interests  of 
anthropology” — and  shows  that  there  is  nothing  fossilized 
about  the  Malays,  who  during  the  last  two  thousand  years 
have  accepted  the  ideas  of  two  great  civilizations,  the  Hindu 
and  the  Muslim  without  abandoning  their  own  prehistoric 
paganism. 

The  early  chapters  of  this  book  show  the  distinction 
between  the  two  types  of  Malay  magician ;  the  Shaman  and 
Pawang,  and  the  way  in  which  these  two  types  reflect  the 
differentiation  between  primitive  science  and  religion.  The 
Shaman  can  claim  to  be  sky-born  with  the  prerogative  of 
addressing  Father  Sky  and  Mother  Earth;  of  calling  on  the 
spirits  of  (lead  ancestors  and  of  his  own  familiar  spirit.  The 
Shaman  has  for  his  main  tasks  healing  and  divination;  to 
conjure  spirits  from  the  air,  to  assist  the  sick,  and  to  preserve 
the  State.  The  Pawang  makes  no  such  exalted  claim.  He 
is  the  village  general  practitioner  and  may  be  consulted  by 
the  pious  Muslim  who  recoils  from  a  spirit-raising  seance. 
The  Pawang  combines  magical  powers  with  much  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  worldly  wisdom.  He  can  dive  overboard  to  listen 
for  a  shoal  of  fish,  heal  sick  cattle,  or  trap  a  crocodile.  He 
can  show  a  young  District  Officer  where  the  snipe  feed  at 
dawn  or  where  the  green  pigeon  flight  in  the  evening,  and 
impress  on  him  the  importance  of  the  tabu  against  waving 
a  loaded  shotgun  in  the  direction  of  a  Pawang  stomach. 

In  later  chapters  Sir  Richard  describes  the  various 
ritual  ceremonies  of  the  rice  field  with  a  clearness  of  detail, 
and  a  sensitive  beauty  of  style,  which  will  recall  to  many 
days  spent  in  the  shimmering  loveliness  of  the  rice  field;. 

First  comes  the  festival  to  expel  evil  spirits  before  the 
clearing  of  the  rice  fields  for  planting;  the  mock  battle 
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FAR  EAST 


between  two  parties  in  attack  and  pursuit.  Then,  when 
the  crop  is  ripe  for  the  harvest,  the  ritual  of  the  taking  of 
the  soul  of  the  rice :  — 

“  Soul  of  my  child.  Princess  Splendid ! 

Come!  my  crown  and  my  garland!  flower  of  my 
delight !  ” 

Lastly  comes  the  gathering  of  the  harvest;  the  thresh¬ 
ing,  winnowing  and  storing  of  the  grain.  There  is  an 
appropriate  ritual  for  every  stage;  and  throughout  the  sense 
of  the  party  spirit  of  friends  and  neighbours  enjoying  an 
orderly  ceremonial,  not  taking  it  so  seriously  as  to  impede 
the  business  of  the  harvest,  but  carefully  doing  together 
necessary  and  traditional  things  with  understanding  and  a 
common  purpose. 

A.  C.  Baker. 

South-East  Asia  by  E.  H.  G.  Dubby  (UniversUy  of 

London  Press,  iSs.) 

It  is  a  delightful  change  to  meet  a  book  on  South-East 
Asia  entirely  devoid  of  politics.  Professor  Dobby’s  subject 
is  the  physical  terrain  of  Burma,  Siam,  Indo-China,  Malaya 
and  Indonesia,  and  his  descriptions  of  landforms,  volcanoes, 
sea-beds,  rainfall  and  river  regimes  and  climatic  factors, 
though  scientific  and  technical,  read  like  a  new  genre  of 
travelogue.  As  one  who  has  visited  the  countries  concerned 
I  find  this  explanation  of  their  exquisite  scenery  is 
deliciously  astringent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  potential 
readers  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  put  off  by  the 
author’s  father  alarming  designation  of  his  book  as  “one 
of  the  first  studies  of  locational  perspectives”  of  the  area. 
Chapters  like  “  Structure  of  a  Tropical  Thunderstorm  ”  are 
Conrad.  For  those  concerned  with  defence  it  is  indispen- 
sible. 

Barbara  Whittingham-Jone.s. 
Indonesia  by  P.  S.  Gerbrandy  {Hutchinson,  i8s.) 

Professor  Gerbrandy  is  now  one  of  Holland’s  elder 
statesmen  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Calvinist  Anti- 
Revolutionary  Party;  but  in  view  of  the  highly  contentious 
character  of  this  book  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  under 
Holland’s  system  of  proportional  representation,  the  Anti- 
Revolutionaries  hold  only  thirteen  seats  out  of  the  hundred 
in  the  Lower  Chamber  of  the  States-General,  and  seven  out 
of  the  fifty  in  the  Upper  Chamber. 

Professor  Gerbrandy  speaks,  therefore,  with  authority 
and  great  knowledge  about  events  up  to  the  day  when  his 
Cabinet  tend-^rrd  its  collective  resignation,  in  execution  of 
a  pledge  previously  given,  in  order  to  make  way  for  a 
Government  in  which  the  newly  liberated  homeland  should 
find  wider  lepresentation.  But  his  voice  is  that  of  a  small 
minority,  and  only  one — almost  negligible — political  group, 
representing  just  two  per  cent  of  the  Dutch  electorate, 
e.xcceds  the  Anti-Revolutionaries  in  die-hard  conservatism. 

The  book  opens  with  an  outline  of  the  long  association 
between  Holland  and  the  East  Indies  and  an  exposition  of 
the  situation  in  1939-40,  which  will  correct  the  miscoiicep- 
tiens  of  those  inclined  to  think  that  the  issue  between  the 
Netherlands  and  Indonesia  was  on  all  fours  with  the  British- 
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Indian  case.  There  were  fundamental  differences  of  far- 
reaching  importance  between  the  British  and  Dutch  colonial 
systems,  and  still  greater  differences  between  the  two  colon¬ 
ising  people’s  respective  attitudes  to  “natives.”  If  these 
are  disregarded,  as  they  often  are  by  people  ignorant  of  the 
much  closer  approach  of  the  Dutch  system  to  a  common 
integration  between  coloniser  and  colonised,  a  totally  erron¬ 
eous  judgment  on  Holland’s  reactions  to  recent  Indonesian 
developments  is  the  inevitable  result.  There  was  also  a  gap 
of  more  than  five  years  in  communication  between  Holland 
and  the  East  Indies  owing  to  the  w^ar,  so  that  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Indonesian  Republic,  on  August  17,  1945,  came 
as  an  announcement  of  something  quite  unbelievable  to  the 
people  of  Holland.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  Dutch¬ 
men  have  long  since  moved  away  from  the  views  they  then 
expressed  and  clamoured  to  enforce.  Professor  Gerbrandy 
stands  squarely  where  he  stood  then. 

His  Cabinet,  recognising  that  the  Japanese  occupation 
would  leave  an  aftermath  of  greatly  intensified  nationalistic 
aspirations,  advised  the  frequently  cited  broadcast  by  Queen 
Wilhelmina  on  December  6,  1942.  But  owing  to  the  fact 
that  this  had  to  take  place  in  conditions  disregarding  the 
constitutional  rights  of  parliament,  it  was  of  necessity  in 
general,  not  to  say  vague,  terms.  It  was,  however,  clear 
enough  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  to 
inaugurate  a  new  era  in  which  the  relationship  between  the 
homeland  and  the  overseas  territories  was  to  be  remodelled 
in  accordance  with  conceptions  of  a  voluntary  partnership 
accepted  by  common  consent. 

That  subsequent  developments  prevented  this  un¬ 
necessarily,  is  the  author’s  clamant  complaint.  In  the 
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first  place,  he  blames  Great  Britain  and  America,  and 
after  them  pretty  well  everybody,  including  the  Security 
Council,  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  negotiations- 
Only  the  former  Netherlands  Governor-General,  Jhr. 
Tjarda  van  Starkenborgh  can  Stauchouwer,  Professor 
Gerbrandy’s  own  political  associates  and  the  Belgian 
representative  for  the  Netherlands  in  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  Indonesia  appear  to  escap)e  severe 
criticism.  Dr.  van  Mook,  the  Acting  Governor-General, 
whose  personality  did  more  than  anyone  else’s  to  induce 
the  world  not  to  condemn  the  Dutch  as  hopelessly  stubborn 
and  reactionary,  and  General  Christison,  who  refused  to 
treat  the  Indonesian  leaders  as  mere  rebels  and  traitors, 
emerge  as  the  chief  villains.  The  publisher’s  blurb  says 
that  Professor  Gerbrandy  "has  not  pulled  his  punches.” 
This  is  so  true  that  parts  two  and  three  of  the  book  will 
probably  infuriate  most  English,  Australian  and  American 
readers,  while  at  the  same  time  embarrassing  most  Dutch¬ 
men. 

Part  four,  adumbrating  the  still  unsettled  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Holland  and  Indonesia  about  Western  New  Guinea, 
presents  the  case  for  the  continuance  of  Netherlands  sover¬ 
eignty  over  this  strategically  important  area.  The  author 
looks  upon  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  as  a  time-bomb  left 
behind  by  the  Japanese;  and  upon  the  leaders  of  the  new 
regime  as  self-seeking  demagogues  incapable  of  establishing 
orderly  government  and  administration.  He  also  believes 
them  to  constitute  an  element  of  danger  with  regard  to 
communistic  penetration  in  the  whole  area  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  Pacific. 

The  book  is  slightly  repetitive  in  certain  sections,  but 
etxremely  well  written  and  translated. 

Roy  Sherwood 

The  Changing  Map  of  Asia  (A  Political  Geography)  Edited 

by  W.  Gordon  East  and  O.  H.  K.  Spate  {Methuen 

25s.) 

The  400  closely  printed  pages  of  this  symposium  are 
packed  with  facts  and,  where  required,  appropriate,  though 
sometimes  as  in  the  case  of  China,  highly  speculative,  e.x- 
planations;  but  if  the  present  reviewer  has  to  recommend 
very  attentive  reading  it  is  rather  because  of  the  inter¬ 
connection  of  important  political,  historical,  economic,  geo¬ 
graphical  and  cultural  factors  than  because  the  authors  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  reduce  the  mass  of  material  to 

essentials. 

After  an  introduction  giving  the  Asian  background 
with  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  West,  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  population  pressure,  and  geopolitical  considerations, 
we  come  to  the  main  chapters,  written  by  various  authors 
Southwest  Asia  (Walter  Fogg),  India  and  Pakistan  (O.H.  K. 
Spate),  Southeast  Asia  (Charles  A.  Fisher),  the  Far  East 
(H.  J.  Wood),  Soviet  Asia  (W.  G,  East),  and  High  Asia 
(R.  R.  Rawson),  The  editors  conclude  the  book  with  an 
epilogue  on  the  problems  of  unity  and  diversity  of  Asia. 
They  forecast  a  social  revolution  not  only  for  p)oliticaJ 
reasons  but  because  the  insufficient  agrarian  output  and  the 
increase  of  population  cannot  be  offset  even  by  the  quickest 
and  most  constant  industrialisation.  This  work  is  compe¬ 
tently  written  and  should  become  a  generally  useful  refer¬ 
ence  book. 

Joseph  Kalmer 
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Modem  Far  Eastern  International  Relations  by  Harley 
Farnsworth  MacNair  and  Donald  F.  Lack  {London: 
Macmillan,  44s.;  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com¬ 
pany,  #5.85) 

This  stupendous  work  achieves  the  seemingly  impos¬ 
sible,  by  giving  a  clear  picture  of  the  manifold  factors 
which,  in  their  totality,  make  up  the  involved  history  of 
the  Far  East,  while  not  losing  anything  in  scholarly 
thoroughness.  Thus,  describing  the  development  of  that 
part  of  the  world — including  the  Pacific — from  its  earliest 
beginnings  up  to  the  complicated  situation  of  today,  it 
leaves  it  to'  the  reader  whether  to  treat  it  as  a  fascinating 
and  thrilling  story,  or  whether  to  consult  it  as  a  680-page 
reference  book.  In  both  categories  this  work  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  honest  of  post-war  publications  in  this  field. 
Extremely  well  documented,  and  with  a  comprehensive 
bibliography,  it  also  serves  as  a  mature  guide  in  the  reader’s 
attitude  towards  the  tangled  Far  Eastern  problems  as  they 
present  themselves  today.  Realising  that  the  spread 
of  ('ommunism  in  China  and  in  parts  of  South  East  Asia 
has  materially  affected  power  relationship  in  the  area,  the 
authors  maintain  that  differences  of  all  kinds  will  continue 
to  divide  the  Communists  of  Asia  who  will  not  only  have 
to  face  conflicting  national  interests  and  long-term  problems 
of  rehabilitation,  but  also  the  temptation  of  turning  event¬ 
ually  to  the  West  for  economic  aid.  The  authors  prove  that 
the  Nationalists  and  Communists  of  Asia  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  aim  of  moulding  their  own  future,  and  that 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  will  be  victimised 
by  Russia.  In  fact,  the  book  concludes  with  a  valuable 
analysis  of  the  positive  steps  the  West  can  take  to  influence 
the  course  of  events  in  the  Far  East.  This  work  is  a  worthy 
memorial  to  the  late  Professor  MacNair,  and  a  lasting  credit 
to  his  co-author- 

M.  M.  Bell 

The  Indian  Theatre  by  Mulk  Raj  Anand  {Dennis  Dobson. 

7s.  td.) 

In  recent  times  several  lengthy  volumes  have  been 
devoted  to  the  classic  Indian  dramas  of  bygone  days,  but 
there  is  certainly  room  for  this  delightfully  written  addition 
to  the  International  Library  of  Theatre  and  Cinema,  illus¬ 
trations  for  which  have  been  provided  by  Usha  Rani. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  The  Indian 
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presents 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  WRITING 
No.  1.  Prehistoric  picture  writing 


'rhousands  of  years  ago  primitive 
man  felt  the  urge  to  record  the 
things  he  saw  around  him  by 
means  of  simple  pictures  scratched  on 
the  walls  of  caves.  Examples  are 
still  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

His  tools  were  crude  by  modern 
standards,  and  doubtless  consisted  of 
sharp  flints  or  stones  to  cut  into  the 
surface  of  the  softer  rock.  How 
diflierent  it  is  today  when  the  invention 
of  the  Biro  ballpoint  pen  makes 
recording  in  words  or  pictures  so 
quick,  so  easy  and  so  perfectly  clear. 
Arc  you  using  a  Biro — the  modem 
way  of  writing  and  the  best  ? 


iro  the  ballpoint  pen 


WITH  THE  WORLD 


WIDE  SERVICE 


Theatre  is  concerned  with  the  present  and  the  future  rather 
than  with  the  past,  and  only  by  approaching  his  subject  in 
this  manner  could  the  author  have  managed  to  paint,  in 
eight  brief  chapters,  such  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
achievements  and  problems  of  actors  and  playwrights  from 
Bengal  to  Bombay-  Anyone  who  reads  his  short  book  can¬ 
not  fail  to  obtain  an  excellent  idea  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  is  hoped  to  build  anew  the  ruined  temples  of  India’s 
dramatic  art,  and  that  the  people  as  a  whole  retain  a  deep- 
rooted  love  for  the  stage  is  beyond  doubt.  Surely  this  is 
the  best  possible  guarantee  for  the  years  ahead,  though  the 
task  facing  the  leaders  of  the  revival  will  be  long  and  hard. 

David  Parry 


OVERSEAS  CHINESE 


The  Chinese  in  South-East  Asia  by  Victor  Purcell 
{Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  Oxford  University  Press,  50.S.) 


The  significance,  both  actual  and  potential,  of  South- 
East  Asia  is  barely  recognised  even  today,  and  one 
aspect  of  this  area  which  has  been  virtually  neglected  is 
the  study  of  its  Chinese  population.  These  "overseas 
Chinese”  numbering  roughly  eight  and  a  half  million,  are 
now  of  the  greatest  political,  economic  and  social  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  region,  and  indirectly,  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  until  now  no  comprehensive  survey  of  them  has  been 


attempted.  Dr.  Purcell,  who  calls  his  study  "an  impression¬ 
istic  volume  ”  since  he  asserts  that  the  qualifications  needed 
for  an  adequate  history  of  the  Chinese  in  the  seven  coun¬ 
tries  which  comprise  the  region  of  South-East  Asia,  would 
be  almost  surperhuman,  nevertheless  has  produced  a  most 
exhaustive  and  detailed  work,  the  result  of  intensive  re¬ 
search  and  personal  observation. 

That  he  has  a  strong  sympathy  and  understanding  for 
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the  Chinese  is  obvious.  It  is  a  whole-hearted  and  frank 
appraisal  of  them  as  individuals.  He  points  out  that  it  is 
his  patience  in  adversity,  his  adaptability,  his  determina¬ 
tion,  good  humour  and  resilience  that  makes  the  average 
Chinese  such  an  “admirable  biological  specimen,”  and  it 
is  his  social  qualities  (given  proper  treatment),  that  makes 
him  such  a  valuable  unit  in  South-East  Asian  society.  Dr. 
Purcell  maintains  that  whatever  the  future,  the  Chinese 
both  at  home  and  overseas  will  retain  considerable  social 
and  cultural  coherence,  besides  a  strong  sense  of  being 
“Chinese.”  The  problem  arises  over  their  superiority  in 
resources  and  ability  and  industry  to  the  people  among 
whom  they  live,  rather  than  their  vicious  propensities. 

Overseas  Chinese  are  almost  exclusively  drawn  from 
the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Kwangtung,  Fukien  and 
Kwangsi — due  to  population  pressure  and  to  the  proximity 
of  these  provinces  to  South-East  Asia.  The  emigration  was 
acentuated  by  internal  troubles  in  China — in  the  Ming 
dynasty  there  had  already  been  substantial  emigration  to 
the  Nanyang*  but  a  new  wave  was  set  up  by  the  civil  strife 
following  the  change  over  from  the  Ming  to  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  Contacts  with  liuropeans  were  also  a  subsidiary 
encouragement  to  emigration,  beginning  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  trading  posts  by  the  Portuguese  as  early  in  1516. 
But  Chinese  contacts  with  foreign  traders  were  practically 
confined  to  the  Kwangtung  and  Fukien  ports  since  it  was 
not  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  or  the  Dutch  (except  at  the 
beginning)  to  attract  the  Chinese  to  their  colonies.  It  was 
only  after  lySf)  when  the  British  began  to  make  settlements 
in  the  Malay  peninsula  that  the  Chinese  found  an  unquali¬ 
fied  welcome.  The  capitalistic  development  of  colonies  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  had  not  yet  begun  and 
there  was  no  demand  for  coolie  labour  on  a  large  scale  until 
then. 

From  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Chinese  in  South-East  Asia  found  themselves,  first  in  the 
Philippines,  next  in  Indonesia,  then  in  Malaya,  and  finally 
in  Indochina  called  upon  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  super¬ 
structure  of  government  devised  by  completely  strange  and 
alien  nations.  These  nations  were  almost  entirely  unin¬ 
terested  in  them  except  as  traders,  labourers  or  agents  for 
dealing  with  the  native  peoples.  They  also  showed  them¬ 
selves  much  more  adaptable  to  learning  about  the  white 
race  than  the  Europeans  did  to  learning  about  them,  and 
generally  speaking  the  Chinese  were  happy  that  it  should 
be  so.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
Governments  of  South-East  Asia  were  conscious  of  the 
Chinese  as  a  “  useful  ”  element  in  their  economic  systems 
and  Chinese  labour  was  introduced  in  quantity  into  the 
colonial  possessions.  But  a  movement  was  already  incubat¬ 
ing  which  was  to  change  the  whole  attitude  towards  the 
Chinese  of  Europeans  and  indigenous  peoples  alike.  The 
birth  of  Chinese  nationalism  coincided  with  the  numbers  of 
Chinese  emigrants  reaching  a  new  high  level-  The  effect  of 
the  intensive  nationalist  campaign  in  China,  coupled  with 
an  education  drive,  was  to  make  the  Chinese  everywhere 
conscious  of  their  separateness  as  a  race  and  nation,  and  in 
South-East  Asia  to  render  the  peoples  among  whom  they 
lived  aware  that  they  regarded  themselves  as  a  race  and 
nation  apart.  Almost  simultaneously  the  seed  of  nationa- 

*  The  nanyang  or  literally  "  Southern  Ocean  ’’  is  applied  to  the 
whole  area  of  South-East  Asia  and  even  to  .Au.ii.ralia  and  other 
territories  to  the  southward,  where  Chinese  emigrants  are 
located. 


lism  had  been  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the  other  races  and  they 
were  beginning  to  feet  that  they  in  their  turn,  faced  a 
tragedy — unless  they,  too,  promoted  nationalism  and 
welded  themselves  into  a  nation,  they  might  suffer  the 
loss  of  their  country  and  the  destruction  of  their  race. 

The  Chinese  have  a  strong  protective  clannishness 
which  has  kept  them  intact  as  a  community.  This,  in  the 
past  did  no  particularly  harm  to  the  communities  around 
them,  but  with  the  advent  of  nationalism  the  position  began 
to  change  rapidly.  An  almost  physical  wall  began  to  raise 
itself  between  the  Chinese  and  the  native  community — the 
Chinese  National  Government  manifested  an  increasing 
solicitude  for  the  Hua  Ch’iao  (the  overseas  Chinese)  and 
sent  consular  officials  to  register  all  the  Chinese  within  its 
jurisdiction  and  missions  to  inspect  every  activity  of  over¬ 
seas  Chinese  life.  The  Chinese  Government  directed  the 
education  of  Chinese  in  the  Nanyang,  laying  down  the  curri¬ 
culum  to  be  followed,  consequently  Siam,  Malaya  and  the 
other  countries  saw  an  imperium  in  imperio  growing  up 
in  their  midst,  and  began  to  fear  for  their  own  eventual 
safety.  This  development,  says  Dr.  Purcell,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  misfortune  for  the  overseas  Chinese  and  for 
the  countries  wherein  they  had  made  their  home,  since  it 
arrested  assimilation  and  erected  a  racial  wall.  At  the  same 
time  the  simultaneous  growth  of  local  nationalism  en¬ 
couraged  the  Chinese  to  look  to  their  own  country  for  pro¬ 
tection.  In  Malaya,  the  one  country  of  South-East  Asia 
where  the  Chinese  formed  the  majority  community,  no  real 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  local-born  Chinese  to 
regard  Malaya  as  their  own  country.  The  chance  to  extend 
the  teaching  of  English  was  lost  to  the  community,  and  for 
thousands  the  only  means  of  receiving  an  education  of  any 
sort  was  in  the  Chinese  nationalist  schools. 

In  Dr.  Purcell’s  opinion  “the  whole  policy  of  the 
Federated  and  Unfederated  Malay  States  was,  and  still 
is,  pro-Malay.  It  was  surely  no  wonder  that  the 
Malayan-born  Chinese,  who  while  proud  of  their 
Chinese  ancestry  and  culture,  wished  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children’s  future  with  Malaya  alone, 
were  attracted  to  or  forced  into,  the  Nationalist  camp.” 
Malaya  has  long  been  the  test  case  of  Chinese  affairs, 
and  a  focus  of  interest  in  South-East  Asia.  What 
happened  in  Malaya  was  not  the  result  of  military 
conquest,  but  because  the  British  had  welcomed  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  a  couple  of  million  Chinese.  For  long  after  the 
intervention  in  the  Malay  States  it  had  been  found  difficult 
to  attract  British  capital  needed  for  the  opening  up  of  tlv 
country;  it  was  not  until  a  plentiful  supply  first  of  Indian 
then  of  Chinese  labour  was  assured  that  such  capital  was 
forthcoming  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  igao’s  that 
there  was  any  control  at  all  of  ('hinese  immigration.  The 
only  hope  for  the  future  of  Malaya  in  the  interest  of  its 
diverse  peoples  was  to  promote  a  feeling  of  common 
Malayan  citizenship  to  counter  the  claim,  tacit  or  expressed 
Chinese  nationalism  to  consider  Malaya  as  a  new  province 
of  China.  In  the  pre-war  years,  this  w'as  a  policy  which  the 
British  neglected  to  pursue  with  any  conviction,  and  the 
post-war  experiment  in  this  direction,  the  Malayan  Union, 
was  abandoned  at  the  first  sign  of  opposition.  Unless  a  true 
“Malayan  citizenship’’  can  be  made  effective,  the  ideal  of 
a  Malayan  nation  forming,  as  it  were,  a  buffer  state  between 
China,  Indonesia  and  India,  with  bonds  with  all  three  but 
belonging  to  none,  will  remain  a  phantom. 

One  great  weakness  of  the  Chinese  in  South-East  Asia  is 
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the  absence  of  effective  leadership,  apart  from  a  few  notable 
exceptions.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
grown  up  no  Chinese  middle  class  of  sufficient  proportions 
to  provide  disinterested,  well-educated  and  competent  in¬ 
dividuals  able  to  guide  their  community  through  the  reefs 
of  politics.  In  Malaya,  Indonesia,  Indo-China,  the  British, 
Dutch  and  French  have  neglected  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  Chinese  residents  to  aquire  a  knowledge  of  affairs,  and 
the  penalty  is  now  that  European  control  is  loosening,  the 
mass  of  the  Chinese  have  few  leaders  to  take  control  and 
consolidate  their  community  in  face  of  the  Communist 
advance.  Thg  lack  of  education  and  e.xperience  determines 
the  quality  of  Communist  leadership  in  these  regions.  As  a 
result,  in  Malaya,  the  old  professional  bandit  is  more 
prominent  than  he  would  otherwise  be,  and  terrorism  is 
unmitigated  by  constructive  politics. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

WE  are  now  used  to  taking  it  for  granted  that  every 
issue  of  Pacific  Affairs  contains  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  analytical  material  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
else,  and  the  March  issue  is  in  that  respect  not  disappoint¬ 
ing.  M.  R.  Masani  traces  "The  Communist  Party  in  India” 
back  to  its  roots  in  the  various  peasants’  and  workers’ 
parties  of  1926  and  shows  the  development  up  to  the 
present,  drawing  the  conclusion  that  if  “  India  finds  itself 
encircled  during  a  general  war  by  Communist  armies  poised 
in  Burma,  Tibet  and  Iran,  the  Communist  Party  in  India 
will  prove  to  be  a  dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of  Democracy 
in  the  most  populous  country  of  the  world  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain.  It  role  would  then  be  to  endeavour  to  create 
confusion  and  to  sabotage  the  national  defence  effort-  Only 
purposeful  democratic  leadership  that  arouses  the  people  to 
the  internal  and  external  dangers  with  which  they  are  faced 
can  immunise  the  country  from  this  threat  i  Such  leader¬ 
ship  has  yet  to  be  made  available  to  the  Indian  people.” 
Other  articles  deal  with  "The  Chinese  Revolution  and  the 
West”  (C.  P.  FitzGerald),  the  difficulties  "Economic  Pro¬ 
gress  in  Indonesia”  encounters  (H.  de  Meel),  and  Robert 
C.  North  compares  in  a  useful  study  of  "The  (Soviet)  NEP 
and  The  New  (Chinese)  Democracy”  the  parallelism  of 
situations  in  the  second  stage  of  the  building  of  a  new  econo¬ 
mic  state  frame  work. 

Extremely  interesting  is  also  Mr.  Justin  Littlejohn’s 
report  on  "China  and  Communism”'  in  International 
Affairs  (April,  1951).  The  author  is  a  business  man  with 
many  years  of  experience  in  China,  and  his  conclusions 
would  be  convincing  were  it  not  for  his  mistaken  belief  that 
collective  farming  could  be  avoided  in  Communist  China 
and  that  land  reform  could  remain  in  the  stage  of  re-distri¬ 
bution  and  private  ownership.  After  initial  trials  in  Man¬ 
churia  and,  later  on,  in  North  China,  State  collective  farms 
now  appear  in  substantial  numbers  in  areas  near  the 
Yangtze  River:  they  could  not -have  been  created  without 
the  confiscation  of  smallholders’  land.  The  same  issue  con¬ 
tains  an  excellent  factual  report  by  C.  J.  Chancellor  on 
“Nationalism  in  Asia:  The  Eleventh  Conference  of  The 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  ”  and  many  book  reviews. 

There  is  plenty  of  useful  material  in  the  April  issue  of 
The  Asiatic  Review,  among  others  a  lecture  by  the  Assistant 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations,  Mr. 


Today  the  Chinese  in  South-East  Asia  are  undergoing 
one  of  the  greatest  trials  in  their  history.  Dr.  Purcell  points 
out  that  once  more  they  look  towards  their  parent  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  see  it  again  in  a  state  of  flux.  That  this  is  no  new 
phenomenon  is  known — each  time  China  has  been  overcome 
by  civil  convulsion  it  has  found  a  new  stability,  but 
whether  this  w'ill  again  be  the  case.  Dr.  Purcell  does  not 
attempt  to  prognosticate,  since  the  forces  causing  the  present 
upheaval  are  more  powerful  and  destructive  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  He  maintains  that  the  more  immediate  practical 
question  is  how  the  Chinese  of  the  Nanyang  will  fit  into  the 
“dispensation  ot  tomorrow” — a  question  which  every 
serious  student  of  international  affairs  must  consider. 
With  this  almost  encyclopaedic  work  at  his  disposal  he  can 
be  well-equipped  to  estimate  the  nature,  development  and 
aspirations  of  the  overseas  Chinese. 

A.  C.  B.  Symon,  C  M  G.,  O.B.E.,  on  "The  Colombo  Plan 
for  South  and  South-East  Asia.”  The  difficulties  become 
clear  if  one  takes  into  consideration  that  the  populations  of 
the  countries  affected  are  growing  by  about  20,000  every 
day.  The  present  writer  recommends  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
T.  M.  Spey’s  lecture  on  "The  Peasants  of  Korea,”  not  only 
because  of  the  technique  of  investigation  which  one  can 
learn  from  the  author,  but  also  because  of  the  deep  humane 
feelings  that  pervade  the  report. 

Novy  Orient  (Vol.  VT.,  No.  i),  a  monthly  published  in 
Czech  and  Slovak,  publishes  interesting  translations  from 
Far  Eastern  and  Indian  languages  and  original  articles 
which,  though  too  rich  in  invective,  offer  sometimes  infor¬ 
mation  not  available  from  other  sources.  The  overall  cover¬ 
ing  of  France  Outremer  is  bound  to  be  onesided,  but  an 
article  on  Kashmir  written  by  an  expert  of  Roger  Levy’s 
rank,  makes  always  useful  reading. 

Students  of  Far  Eastern  affairs  should  not  miss  Mr. 
William  M.  Clyde’s  article  on  “The  Rice  Problem  in 
H^astem  Asia”  and  Tom  Harrisson’s  “Kelabits  of  Borneo” 
in  the  May  issue  of  The  Geographical  Magazine  and  The 
Islamic  Review  of  June,  1951,  reprints  inter  alia  the  official 
addresses  delivered  at  The  Sixth  World  Muslim  Conference 
(Karachi,  February).  Pakistan’s  foreign  policy  is  discussed 
in  an  article  written  by  Dr.  M-  Hamidullah  in  Politique 
Etrangere  (March- April-May,  1951)  where  we  also  find  an 
interesting  study  of  the  agrarian  reform  in  China,  based  on 
a  wealth  of  figures  and  certainly  more  than  useful  from  an 
historian’s  viewpxiint  though  already  obsolete  because  of 
the  fluctuating  situation.  This  criticism  also  applies  to  the 
novelette-reportage  “  How  the  Tillers  Win  Back  Their 
Land”  in  People’s  China  (April  i6th,  1951)  the  author  of 
which,  Mr.  Hsiao  Ch’ien,  is  well-known  in  London  as  the 
writer  of  many  informative  books  on  modern  China. 

In  the  India  Quarterly  (Jan. -March,  1951)  the  chief 
official  of  ECAFE  in  Bangkok,  Mr.  P.  S.  Lokhanathan, 
analyses  "Regional  Economic  Co-operation  in  Asia.” 
Readers  of  his  study  should  also  glance  at  P.  A.  Nariel- 
wala’s  "Prospects  of  Trade  with  South-East  Asia”  in  the 
same  issue. 

Readers  interested  in  belles  lettres  should  read  Mr. 
S.  K.  Pothekkat’s  short  story  "The  Mad  Dog”  in  New 
Delhi’s  Caravan.  It  is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  first  transla¬ 
tion  into  English  from  modern  Malayalam  writing  and  it  is 
a  good  story.  John  Kennedy 
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First  Viet  Nam  Minister  in  London 

Dr.  Tran  Van  Don,  the  former 
Mayor  of  Saigon,  recently  presented 
his  credentials  here.  He  believes  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  who  was  at  first  greatly 
admired  for  his  fight  for  liberation,  is 
now  losing  popularity  owing  to  his 
Communist  associations.  While  he 
considers  the  raising  of  four  divisions 
of  Viet  Nam  forces  by  the  end  of  this 
year  the  most  imjxjrtant  task  to  be 
accomplished  at  the  moment,  he 
nevertheless  is  still  optimistic  about 
the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
between  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Bao  Dai. 


New  B.B.C.  Programme 

‘  ‘  London  Calling  Asia  ’  ’  is  the 
title  of  the  new  B.B.C.  regional  pro¬ 
gramme  in  English  for  listeners  in 
^k)Uth  and  South-East  Asia  and  the 
Far  East.  It  was  introduced  on  May 
13th  by  General  Sir  Ian  Jacob,  the 
Director  of  the  B.B.C.’s  Overseas 
Services  and  will  be  broadcast  each 
day  from  13.15  to  14.00  G.M.T.  The 
programme  will  aim  at  keeping 
English-speaking  listeners  in  Asia  in 
touch  with  various  aspects  of  English 
life  and  thought  and  at  the  same  time 
help  to  link  the  peoples  of  the  various 
Asian  countries  to  each  other  by 
means  of  radio  exchange  programmes. 


Wooden  figure  from  Solomon  Islands 


Traditibnal  Art  from  the  Colonies 

Hare  examples  of  traditional 
Colonial  art,  never  before  seen  in 
England,  form  part  of  an  exhibition 
which  is  being  held  in  the  Art  Gallery 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  from  May 
25th  to  September  30th, 

It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
larger  devoted  to  sculpture  and  the 
smaller  to  such  crafts  as  pottery, 
basketwork,  m.etalwork  and  textiles. 
In  both  sections,  the  exhibition  pre¬ 
sents  only  authentic  traditional  work 
so  excluding  articles  made  for  export 
or  for  sale  to  the  tourist,  and  such 
moderh  work  as  is  produced  under 
external  influence.  Fine  examples  of 
the  representational  sculpture  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Islands  and  New  Hebri¬ 
des,  Fiji  and  Tonga  are  on  view, 
together  with  many  examples  of  work 
from  the  Solomon  Islands,  whid) 
employ  the  frigate  bird  as  the 
dominant  art  motif. 
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Another  plan  is  to  broadcast  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Asian  affairs  recorded  in 
the  studios  of  the  national  broadcast¬ 
ing  organisations  of  Asia. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  on  May  10th  with 
the  President,  Sir  Richard  Winstedt, 
in  the  chair.  In  his  account  of  the 
past  year’s  activities.  Sir  Richard 
pointed  out  that  of  the  43  new  uiem- 
bers  elected  during  the  year,  28  were 
Asians  and  that  the  Society  enjoys 
grants  not  only  from  the  British 
Academy  but  from  India,  Pakistan, 
the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Singapore 
end  Hong  Kong.  Like  all  learned 
Societies,  it  suffers  from  the  high  cost 
of  printing  and  bookbinding,  but  its 
financial  position  is  sound  and  its 
activities  are  unabated.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  alluded  to  the  Society’s  aloofness 
from  modern  politics,  remarking  that 
the  scholar  felt  no  itch  to  pull  political 
constitutions  to  pieces  but  would  move 
mountains  to  discover  if  the  “  Java 
man  had  reached  the  social  height  of 
being  a  ritual  cannibal.”  Scholar¬ 
ship,  if  a  gossamer  thread,  was  the 
only  unbreakable  bond  between  East 
and  West.  Of  that  bond  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  was  a  well-tried 
strand. 


Major-General  Sir  Tan  Jacob,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 


feASTERN  World,  Afay,  195! 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Dear  Sir. — If  any  of  your  readers  know  of  any 
International  Club  anywhere  in  the  world  (which  is  non- 
political,  non-sectarian,  non-profit  making,  and  aims  at 
encouraging  international  goodwill)  will  they  please  write  to 
me  at  the  All  Nations  Social  Club  in  London. 

At  our  Club  two  thousand  members  of  every  nation¬ 
ality,  race  and  colour  meet  on  a  basis  of  equality.  When 
they  go  abroad  many  of  them  would  like  to  join  a  similar 
club,  where  they  would  be  welcomed  as  friends. 

Similarly,  we  are  anxious  to  welcome  any  so-called 
"foreigner”  who  comes  to  London  as  a  member  of  our 
Club,  for  we  believe  that  the  word  “  foreigner  ”  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer  and  that  no  human  being  should  be  "  foreign  ”  to 
another. 


The  Eastern  World  has  a  world  wide  circulation;  a 
reader  in  some  distant  city  reading  this  letter  might  put  us 
into  touch  with  another  club  working  for  a  similar  objective. 

I  should  be  delighted  to  hear  from  any  of  your  readers, 
for  their  co-operation  might  bring  friendship  to  many 
friendless  people;  it  might  also,  indirectly,  through 
improving  international  relationshijjs,  contribute  towards 
world  peace. 

Yours,  etc., 

Leslie  A.  Blanckensee 
Director  and  Hon.  Secretary-General 
All  Nations  Speial  Club  Ltd., 

Staple  House,  51  Chancery  Lane, 

London,  W.C.i. 


THE  DECLINE 
OF  INDIAN 
CLASSICAL 
MUSIC 

hy  Victor  Paranjoli  (Bombay) 


Hirabhai  Barodekar ,  one  of  the  finest  exponents  of  Northern  Indian  classical  music. 
On  her  right  is  a  sarangi  player  and  on  her  left  a  tabalchi 


There  are  in  existence  in  India  today  two  well- 
developed  and  quite  distinct  schools  of  indigenous 
classical  music.  The  Hindustani  or  Northern  Indian 
school  is  practised  in  Bombay  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
North  of  India,  while  the  Carnatic  school  holds  sway 
exclusively  in  Southern  India.  Although  there  are  similari¬ 
ties  between  the  two  schools,  there  is  evidence  of  strong 
Persian  influence  in  the  Northern  system  of  Music.  It 
would  be  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  till  about  the  13th 
or  14th  century  A.D.  the  system  of  classical  music  as  prac¬ 
tised  in  both  Northern  and  Southern  India  was  one. 

Round  about  the  reign  of  Allah-ud-Din  Khilji  a 
gradual  change  would  appear  to  have  taken  place.  The 
presence  of  Amir  Khusro,  the  noted  Persian  poet  in  the 
Moghul  Court  probably  helped  to  spread  Persian  influence 
in  Northern  Indian  music. 

Both  schools  of  Indian  classical  music  are  based  on 
ragas.  A  raga  is  built  around  a  series  of  notes  within  the 
octave.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  confused  with  the  Western 
diatonic  scale.  Each  raga  differs  from  the  other  by  the 
prominence  given  to  certain  fixed  notes,  and  also  by  the 
ascending  and  descending  sequences.  It  would  perhaps  be 


most  correct  to  say  that  a  raga  is  a  “  melody  mould  ”  and 
that  each  raga  has  a  distinct  and  distinctive  flavour.  In 
the  course  of  history  and  usage,  complications  have  entered 
into  the  outlines  of  ragas,  and  there  has  been  much  over¬ 
lapping.  Today  there  are  quite  a  few  ragas  in  which  there 
is  little  difference  between  one  and  the  other. 

Attempts  are  being  made  in  India  to  standardise  ragas 
so  that  there  can  be  one  acceptable  system  available 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  moment,  the  differences 
have  succeeded  only  in  creating  confusion.  There  may  per¬ 
haps  be  some  danger  of  monotony  in  over-standardisatiem, 
but  the  wealth  of  ragas  available  is  so  great  that  this  con¬ 
tingency  is  remote. 

The  most  notable  composer  of  the  old  Northern  Indian 
school  was  Tansen  (who  lived  in  the  time  of  Akbar).  No 
really  authentic  composition  of  his  appears  to  have  sur¬ 
vived.  In  the  Carnatic  school  the  great  names  are  those  of 
Tyagaraja,  Dikshitar  and  Shastri — none  of  them  belonging 
to  the  twentieth  century.  There  are  no  notable  composers 
in  either  the  Hindustani  or  Carnatic  schools  today,  nor 
have  there  been  any  for  many  decades.  The  two  schools 
of  music  therefore  appear  to  be  static. 
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recently  that  it  has  been  ‘‘thrown  out”  into  the  concert 
hall.  In  recent  years,  All  India  Radio  (the  Government- 
controlled  broadcasting  system)  has  made  many  attempts 
not  only  to  keep  Indian  classical  music  alive,  but  also  to 
spread  its  influence.  Against  this,  is  the  enormous  gio>vth 
during  recent  years  of  a  more  popular  form  of  music. 

The  most  notable  “rebel”  was  the  late  Sir  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore  of  Bengal.  During  his  lifetime  this  one 
man  revolutionised  the  entire  literary  outlook  of  India.  He 
changed  the  social  outlook  of  the  people  of  his  own 
Province,  and  he  gave  to  his  people  a  completely  new 
music  which  is  now  named  after  him.  This  new  music  was 
influenced  by  Western  form,  and  does  not  demand  the 
extreme  virtuosity  of  Indian  classical  music.  It  is  more 
readily  acceptable  to  the  man  in  the  street  and  is  objective 
and  deals  with  subjects  other  than  religion.  Tagore  was 
one  of  the  world’s  great  poets  and  therefore  the  lyrics  are 
nearly  always  good.  Tagore  also  placed  great  importance 
on  the  quality  of  the  voice,  with  the  result  that  the  singers 
of  Bengal  vocalise  in  a  mannei  more  readily  acceptable  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  than  the  traditional  singers  of  India. 
Tagore’s  music  gave  birth  to  a  sister  school  in  Bengal,  and 
because  of  these  two  systems  of  music,  Indian  classical 
music  has  shown  little  signs  of  activity  in  this  most  artistic 
Province  of  India. 

Very  closely  related  to  this  new  school  of  music  is  yet 
another  new  form.  This,  the  direct  offspring  of  Western 
music,  is  popular  throughout  the  country.  It  is  based 
largely  on  the  South  American  forms  of  modern  dance 
music.  The  main  point  of  contact  between  South  American 
music  and  modern  Indian  film  music  is  rhythm.  The 
average  Indian  is  readily  attracted  by  rhythm,  and  to  him 
South  American  dance  music,  while  appearing  easy  melo- 
dically  as  compared  to  his  own  complicated  systems,  is 
nevertheless  interesting. 

During  the  last  few  years  Indian  film  music  has  soared 
in  popularity  throughout  the  country.  Even  in  the  conser¬ 
vative  South  this  new  school  of  music  has  taken  firm  root. 


The  mridangam,  or  South  Indian  drum 

Both  forms  of  classical  music  in  India  are  vocal  in 
character,  and  where  instrumental  music  is  played,  it  is  as 
a  “  song  without  words,”  the  title  in  every  case  being  that 
of  the  particular  song  written  in  the  particular  raga. 
Notable  exponents  of  Northern  Indian  classical  music  in¬ 
clude  the  late  Abdul  Karim  Khan,  the  late  Fayyaz  Khan 
and  Hirabai  Barodekar,  and  of  Carnatic  music  the  late 
Boochi  Iyengar,  the  late  Naina  Pillai,  Ariyakudi  Ramanuja 
Iyengar  and  Semmangudi  Srinivasa  Iyer. 

The  main  plan  of  Indian  classical  composition  is,  in 
Western  terms,  that  of  a  “  theme  with  variations.”  In  the 
Indian  case,  the  theme  is  the  song  written  in  a  particular 
raga  on  which  the  performer  improvises  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  raga.  He  removes  any  danger  of  monotony  by 
astonishing  inventiveness,  and  by  the  use  of  arabesques  and 
grace-notes.  From  this  it  will  become  immediately  patent 
that  every  Indian  musician  has  to  be  a  ready  and  skilled 
improvisor,  and  that  each  performer’s  interpretation  of  a 
particular  raga  will  vary  considerably  from  that  of  another. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  set  down  Indian 
music  in  writing.  The  most  notable  attempt  being  that 
made  by  Pandit  Bhatkhande.  But  the  nature  of  the  music 
itself  makes  it  impossible  to  set  down  anything  other  than 
the  skeleton  of  any  particular  song.  Also,  in  Indian  classi¬ 
cal  music,  there  is  a  marked  accent  on  vocal  gymnastics, 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  tends  to  cloud  the  beauty  of 
the  music  itself.  Little,  if  any,  attention  is  paid  to  voice 
culture,  and  the  entire  energies  of  the  performer  are 
directed  towards  inventiveness  and  virtuosity. 

Indian  classical  music  has  never  been  the  music  of  the 
p)eople.  Largely  religious  in  character,  in  the  past  it  was 
encouraged  by  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  it  is  only 


The  South  Indian  gottuvagyam  {similar  to  the  veena) 
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Shnnai  Players  from  Western  India  (The  Shanai  is  akin  to 
the  Clarinet) 

It  would  be  safe  to  assert  that  within  10  to  15  years  modern 
Indian  music  will  not  merely  be  general  but  wide-spread 
and  active.  Not  all  the  efforts  of  Government  or  the  pleas 
of  the  puritans  can  stop  the  rapid  growth  of  this  curious 
hybrid. 

All  India  Radio’s  policy  has  largely  been  addressed  to 


protect  and  preserve  the  purity  of  Indian  classical  music 
whether  of  the  Hindustani  school  or  of  the  Carnatic 
variety.  But  despite  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the 
broadcast  of  Indian  classical  music,  and  the  persistent 
efforts  of  All  India  Radio  officials,  the  other  type  of  music 
continues  to  gain  ground.  Even  during  Rabindranath 
Tagore’s  lifetime,  the  grip  of  the  old  classical  music  had 
loosened  in  Bengal,  and  today  there  are  few  who  would  be 
prepared  to  study  the  old  music  of  India  in  that  State.  In 
the.  South  the  hold  of  the  Kirtans  of  Tyagaraja  remains,  but 
the  all-conquering  Hindustani  film-song  will  yet  have  its 
way. 

Film  music  will  ultimately  win  the  day,  because  the 
people  desire  ft.  Unlike  most  Indian  classical  music,  film 
music  has  no  complexities  and  its  more  simple  form  makes 
it  readily  acceptable,  and  the  marked  melodic  strain  makes 
it  easy  to  learn. 

The  makers  of  film  music  are  today  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  Indian  music  of  tomorrow.  Western  dance 
music  is  readily  available  for  Indian  ears.  Also,  the  films 
have  an  immense  market,  and  each  film  is  seen  several 
limes.  On  several  occasions  in  the  past  All  India  Radio 
has  attempted  to  popularise  a  slightly  more  “  clas.sical  ” 
form  of  popular  song.  But  lack  of  funds,  facilities  and 
audience  have  all  tended  to  frustrate  the  efforts  made  by 
this  Government  organisation  to  encourage  its  new  music. 

Music  in  India  is  at  the  cros.sroads,  and  there  is  today 
great  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  '  ‘  extraneous  ’  ’  har¬ 
mony  should  be  permitted  to  "  jar  the  ears  ”  of  the  people. 
The  debate  itself  is  proof.  India’s  music  is  stepping  out. 
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The  Malayan 
Pineapple  Industry 

by  Yap  Phenfr  Geek 

(Chairman  of  the  Central  Board  of  Pineapple  Packers 
of  Malaya) 

The  years  of  the  Japanese  occupation  of  Malaya  from 
February,  1952,  to  August,  1945,  saw  the  Malayan 
Pineapple  Industry  almost  completely  ruined.  The 
seventeen  canneries  in  existence  in  the  country  in  1941 
were  either  destroyed  or  had  their  plant  and  machinery 
removed  or  dismantled,  while  cultivation  ceased  completely 
leaving  extensive  planted  areas  to  revert  to  secondary 
jungle.  Out  of  about  60,000  acres  planted  with  pineapple 
befOTe  the  war,  there  were  at  the  end  of  the  Japanese  occu¬ 
pation  <Mily  3,000  acres  left  bearing  an  indifferent  crop  for 
the  fresh  fruit  market. 

This  virtual  extinction  of  a  once  thriving  industry  was 
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"  The  Queen  of  Singapore  "  (a  Malayan  Pineapple) 

both  a  calamity  and  an  opportunity  for  Malaya.  It  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  out  what  in  pre-war  days  was  considered  one 
of  the  largest  single  fruit  canning  industries  in  the  world,  an 
eminence  whicli  the  Malayan  Pineapple  Industry  had 
reached  after  over  forty  years  of  precarious  and  haphazard 
development  from  a  small  shop-house  enterprise  to  a  source 
of  supply  of  80%  of  the  world’s  export  trade  in  canned 
pineapples.  It  also  necessitated  a  rehabilitation  right  from 
scratch  thus  enabling  the  industry  to  rid  itself  of  the  impedi¬ 
ments  by  which  it  had  been  cluttered  in  pre-war  days  by 
reason  of  its  haphazard  development. 

After  the  liberation  of  Malaya  from  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion  by  the  return  of  the  British,  the  resuscitation  of  the 
completely  wrecked  pineapple  industry  was  given  'priority 
by  the  Government.  A  thorough  survey  of  the  position  and 
the  prospects  of  the  industry  was  undertaken  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Government  together  with  representatives  of  the 
industry  in  1947  resulting  in  a  detailed  and  carefully  graded 
plan  being  formulated  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  industry. 
This  plan  consisted  of  a  new  planting  programme  in  a 
specially  selected  area  to  provide  the  requisite  increase  in 
fruit  supply  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  simultaneously 
with  a  programme  for  mechanisation  of  canneries  and 
modernisation  of  processing  methods.  This  plan  was 
promptly  put  into  operation  and  was  carried  out  stage  by 
stage  without  interference  with  the  revived  packing  which 
inevitably  was  on  a  very  meagre  scale  compared  with  the 
pre-war  output. 

Now  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1951,  the  re¬ 
habilitation  stage  of  the  industry  can  be  said  to  be  over 
and  the  industry  well  on  its  way  to  recovering  its  pre-war 
position  as  one  of  the  world’s  largest  suppliers  of  canned 
pineappl^.  It  has  now  a  total  of  about  20,000  acres' 
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planted  with  pineapple  as  a  sole  crop  with  about  13,000 
acres  in  actual  bearing  and  an  estimated  fruit  production  of 
about  80,000,000  lbs.  in  1950.  The  balance  of  7,000  acres 
is  expected  to  come  into  bearing  in  the  next  twelve  to 
eighteen  months. 

This  rapid  progress  in  rehabilitation  will  be  more 
readily  appreciated  by  a  study  of  the  following  figures  of 
production  and  export. 

year  production  export 

1946  .  9,000  cases  .  872  cases 

1947  .  88,027  cases  .  86,516  cases 

1948  . .'....  140,494  cases  .  145,581  cases 

1949  .  321,625  cases  .  298,276  cases 

1950  (estimated)  650,000  cases  .  600,000  cases 

The  estimated  production  for  1951  is  1,000,000  cases. 

The  Malayan  pack  per  case  contains  48  cans  of  16  ozs.  or 
20  ozs.  each.  The  maximum  pre-war  production  was  about 
2,500,000  cases,  which  volume  the  rehabilitated  industry 
expects  to  attain  by  1952/1953.  Production  in  excess  of 
this  volume  will  necessitate  the  further  alienation  of  new 
land  for  cultivation,  for  which  measures  have  already  been 
taken  to  the  extent  of  another  10,000  acres. 

The  new  cultivation  carried  out  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  rehabilitation  has  been  largely  concentrated  in  the 
district  of  Pontian  in  South-West  Johore,  a  state  in  the 
southernmost  tip  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Six  canneries  are  now  in  operation,  three  in  Singapore, 
two  in  Johore  and  one  in  Selangor,  All  these  canneries 
operate  under  the  common  direction  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Pineapple  Packers  of  Malaya  comprising  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  different  cannery  owners.  This  Central  Board 
coordinates  and  regulates  activities  within  the  industry  in 
accordance  with  policies  mutually  and  priorly  agreed  to 
among  cannery  representatives  in  consultation  with  the 
Government  which  institutes  legislation  for  the  governance 
of  the  industry. 

The  modernisation  of  canneries  is  now  well  nigh  com¬ 
plete;  machine-made  cans  of  world  standard  sizes  have 
replaced  the  pre-war  hand-made  cans,  and  processing  is 
now  being  carried  out  by  fully  automatic  machinery  com¬ 
prising  automatic  syrupers,  exhausters,  double  seamers 
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PINEAPPLE  PACKERS’  REPRESENTATIVE  | 
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Lee  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.,  >  >  Lee  Seng  Chong  | 

2nd  Floor,  China  Building 

Singapore.'  j 

United  Malayan  Pineapple  •  -  Toh  Peng  Seong 

Growers  &  Canners  Ltd., 

105,  Beach  Road,  Singapore. 

Chuan  Seng  &  Company,  •  •  Sect  Teck  Tuan 

189,  Beach  Road,  Singapore. 

Lam  Huat  Hup  Kee  &  Co.,  >  •  Tay  Siang  Hock 

148,  Cecil  Street,  Singapore. 

Whay  Hin  &  Company,  -  •  Tan  Cheng  Chua 

48,  Mounthatten  Road, 

Singapore. 

I 

The  Malayan  Pineapple  -  •  -  Gan  Yeow  Pheng  I 

Canning  Co.,  Ltd., 

19,  Harper  Street,  Klang, 

Selangor. 


Automatic  Double  Seamer  in  Pineapple  Factory 
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and  rotary  cookers  and  coolers.  The  only  item  required  to  pineapple  occupied  the  leading  place  of  its  imported  canned 
complete  mechanisation  is  the  installation  of  automatic  fruit  fruits  and  accounted  for  90%  of  its  total  imports  of  canned 
cutting  machinery,  which  is  right  now  being  undertaken  jnneapples.  The  next  market  of  importance  was  Canada 
and  w'hich  w'ill  make  it  p>ossible  to  pack  juice  and  pineapple  which  took  over  10%  of  the  Malayan  output  represcniing 
crush  on  an  economic  scale.  60"^  of  the  total  canned  fruit  imports  of  Canada. 

The  success  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Malayan  Pine-  The  balance  of  the  pre-war  Malayan  pack  was  widely 

apple  Industry  has  been  possible  because  of  Government  distributed,  principally  to  New  Zealand,  U.S.A.,  Europe 
encouragement,  direction  and  supervision  through  the  and  India.  All  these  pre-war  markets  have  by  now  l)een 
appointment  of  an  official  full-time  adviser  to  the  industry  re-established  and  the  present  demand  upon  the  meagre 
and  a  canning  officer  and  principally  because  of  the  support  supply  constitutes  a  very  strong  impetus  for  the  further 
and  confidence  given  to  the  industry  by  the  Ministry  of  expansion  of  the  industry.  All  indications  show  that  the 
Food,  United  Kingdom,  through  its  annual  purchases  of  United  Kingdom  remains  pre-eminently  the  most  potential 
the  Malayan  pack  at  prices  fixed  from  time  to  time  on  a  outlet  of  the  Malayan  canned  pineapple  which  enjoys  singu- 
l^roduction-cost-plus-basis,  thus  guaranteeing  a  market  for  lar  popularity  among  the  British  people,  most  of  whom 
its  products.  hav’c  been  denied  its  relish  for  almost  a  decade  becatise  of 

In  pre-war  years  Malaya  exjwrted  about  75%  of  its  restrictions  on  imjxjrts  imposed  since  the  outbreak  of  W  orld 
output  to  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  Malayan  canned  War  II. 


PAKISTAN’S  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 

-  by  Howard  Fox 

The  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence  stands  stronger  than  ever  before 
economic  development  of  Pakistan  has  been  exemplified  in  the  financial  and  economic  field.” 
by  several  recent  agreements.  "Pakistan,”  declares  With  a  budget  surplus  of  Rs.  28  crores  and  96  lakhs 
the  Finance  Minister,  (ihulam  Mohammed,  in  his  Budget  (1  crore  =  10,000,000  Rs.;  1  lakh  =  100,000  Rs.;  1  rupee 

speech,  “  has  marched  from  strength  to  strength  and  in  the  =  2s.  2d.)  against  an  originally  estimated  surplus  of  only 

10  lakhs,  the  Ciovernment  has  been  able  to  allocate  greater 
funds  for  social  services,  education,  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  refugees. 

Reviewing  the  trade  position,  the  Minister  was  able  to 
report  that  trade  with  countries  other  than  India  had, 
during  the  financial  year,  exjianded  substantially,  and  the 
demand  for  Pakistan’s  raw  materials  was  phenomenal. 
Trade  with  non-Indian  sources  has  been  Rs.  174  crores 
during  1949-50.  For  the  current  year  it  is  expected  to  go 
to  more  than  Ks.  300  crores. 

No  one  in  Pakistan  would  deny  that  the  Korean  war, 
and  the  general  acute  tension  prevailing  over  the  whole  Far 
Eastern  area,  lias  had  a  strengthening  effect  upon  Pakis¬ 
tan’s  place  in  world  trade.  Prices  of  her' raw  materials 
have  risen  steeply  as  existing  large  stockpiles  have  been 
expanded,  and  others  begun.  A  valuable  respite  is  thus 
being  given  to  Pakistan  to  put  her  economy  on  a  durable 
basis  and  full  advantage  of  this  is  being  taken. 

The  trade  agreement  concluded  between  Pakistan  and 
India  ended  a  period  of  the  utmost  economic  absurdity. 
The  hope  that  this  agreement  would  give  rise  to  a  better 
understanding  between  the  neighbouring  Commonwealths 
has  not,  unfortunately,  been  realised,  Kashmir  representing 
a  so  far  insurmountable  obstacle.  Nevertheless,  Indian 
recognition  that  the  Pakistani  rupee  was  worth  all  that  the 
Pakistan  Government  said  it  was,  had  the  effect  of  slowing 
(though  not  jierhaps  finally  stopping)  certain  autarchic 
tendencies  in  both  countries  of  real  economic  value  to 
neither,  since  India,  despite  an  all  too  apparent  food  crisis 
was  switching  rice  fields  to  jute  production,  while  Pakistan 
was  rapidly  endeavouring  to  establish  spinning  mills  and 
disposing  of  raw  jute  to  other  countries.  The  wastage-of 
transport  services  and  lack  of  industrial  capital  was  on  a 
large  scale. 


From  ancient  days  the  Island  of  Ceylon  has  been 
known  for  its  wealth  in  gems  and  spin's,  and  ni<;rchanls 
from  Greece,  Rome  and  China  carried  th«;se  wares  to 
diritant  markets. 

To-day,  the  rhief  pxi>orls  are  tea,  ruhla-r  and  coco¬ 
nut  products.  The  Dominion  of  Oylon.  with  a  progressive 
Government  in  power,  welcomes  trade  relations  with 
mereliants  abroad. 

If  you  are  interesfed  in  Ceylon  trade  or  travel,  the 
l.nndon  Rraneh  of  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  at  4-6-8  Ludf'ale 
Hill,  London,  E.C.4,  will  be  pleased  to  assist  you. 

BANK  OF  CEYLON 


Beiia  OBm  at  C»hMb« 


Mine  BranchM  m  Ccylaa 
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The  recent  agreement  between  the  two  countries  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  supply  of  120,000  tons  of  Pakistani  food 
grains  to  India  by  the  end  of  June.  This  is  little  enough 
compared  with  India’s  needs  but  the  Pakistan  authorities 
will  try  to  make  additional  deliveries. 

Main  commodities  covered  by  the  agreement  are  raw 
jute,  cotton,  and  food  grains  from  Pakistan;  coal,  steel,  and 
cement  from  India.  Although  covering  a  16  month  period, 
this  may  be  divided  into  short  term  transactions  up  to  July 
of  this  year,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  second  period  of  12 
months. 

Pakistan’s  big  hold  upon  world  jute  supplies  was  the 
most  compelling  factor  in  bringing  changed  views  to  the 
Indian  Government.  Jute  products  are  India’s  principal 
earners  of  foreign  exchange  and  these  had  shown  a  steady 
decline  since  devaluation.  It  had  been  hoped  that  raw  jute 
grown  in  India  would  jump  forward  by  some  four  million 
bales,  but  this  never  happened. 

Since  the  agreement,  Calcutta  mills  have  been  in  the 
market  and  buying  heavily  with  every  incentive  for  so 
doing.  Prices  for  jute  goods  have  gone  up  and  there  re¬ 
mains  an  avid  world  demand  despite  the  rumours  of  sub¬ 
stitute  materials.  Moreover,  the  latest  advices  indicate  that 
even  if  world  supplies  of  jute  manufactures  are  raised  by 
the  higher  level  of  activity  in  the  Calcutta  mills,  jute  goods 
will  still  remain  solidly  within  a  sellers’  market. 

Dependant,  of  course,  upon  crop  returns  for  the  longer 
second  period  Pakistan  has  agreed  to  allocate  India  export 
quotas  amounting  to:  — 

Raw  jute .  2,500,000  bales 

Cotton . ’. .  400,000  ,, 

Food  grains  .  425,000  tons 

In  return  India  has  agreed  to  allocate  Pakistan :  — 

Coal  . 1,500,000  tons 

Iron  and  steel  products  .  75,000 

Timber .  30,000  ,, 

Cement  . 75,000  ,, 

Paper  .  5,000  ,, 

Mustard  oil  .  15,000 

and  large  but  unspecified  quantities  of  rubber  tyres  and 
tubes. 

A  point  to  note  in  all  this  is  that  Indian  rupees  earned 
by  Pakistan  (100  Pakistani  rupees  =  144  Indian  rupees) 

under  this  agreement  are  convertible  into  free  Sterling  with¬ 
out  restriction  as  to  amount  and  time  at  the  option  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Pakistan.  The  Reserve  Bank  of  India  has  a 
similar  option  over  the  balance  of  Pakistani  rupees. 

The  strong  commercial  position  which  Pakistan  now 
holds  has  also  been  reflected  by  the  new  trade  agreement 
concluded  with  the  then  India  in  1Q39.  Pakistan  has  a 
quite  different  economic  pattern  than  had  the  pre¬ 
partitioned  sub-continent.  As  a  result,  the  advantages  of 
the  1039  agreement  had  lain  heavily  w'ith  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  call  for  revision  had  been  insistent  from 

Karachi. 

Matters  were  brought  to  a  head  when,  last  December, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Bottomley,  Secretary  for  Overseas  Trade,  visited 
Pakistan. 

The  advantages  arose  out  of  the  peculiar  structure  of 
tariff  preferences.  British  imports  thus  benefiting  in  1050 
were  valued  at  about  £4  million;  like  benefiting  British 
exports  to  Pakistan  during  the  same  period  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  worth  some  £16  million. 
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Under  the  new,  and  now  operating,  agreement  (which 
has  an  initial  validity  of  18  months)  this  disprop>ortionate 
gain  has  been  whittled  down;  many  British-favouring 
margins  have  suffered  cuts  and  some  have  been  completely 
abolished. 

Several  of  the  alterations  brought  about  are  going  to  be 
sharply  felt  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  preference  margin 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  British  cotton  piece  goods  has  been 
slashed,  in  the  case  of  grey  cloth,  from  45  to  5%.  For 
printed  cloth  the  reduction  is  from  42  to  6%.  Rayor 
fabric  drops  from  30  to  10%.  .Certain  types  of  cotton  and 
rayon  mixtures  will  receive  no  preference  at  all. 

Other  British  manufacturers  for  and  exix)rters  to 
Pakistan  who  will  have  to  make  do  on  the  market  shorn  of 
all  special  tariff  privileges  are  those  handling  cement, 
carpets,  apparel,  many  types  of  iron  and  steel,  public  ser- 

ECAFE  SESSION 

by  Eric  Ford 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Seventh 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (E.C.A.F.E.),  held  recently 
at  Lahore,  was  its  insistence  on  the  need  for  continued, 
indeed,  intensified  assistance  in  solving  the  urgent  problems 
of  the  area.  This  view  was  well  expressed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Pakistan  when  he  welcomed  delegates  to  what 
was  described  a  "crucial  session.  ” 

"  The  people  in  the  ECAFE  region  are  yearning  to  recon¬ 
struct  their  lives.”  said  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  "The  Com¬ 
mission  was  created  to  help  them  realize  that  urge  and  to 
translate  aspirations  into  realities  .  .  .  The  ECAFE  coun¬ 
tries  are  very  much  appreciative  of  technical  training  and 
knowledge,  but  they  feel  that  a  few  technicians,  scholar¬ 
ships  and  compilation  of  economic  data  will  not  be  enough 
for  them.” 

None  the  less,  the  Pakistan  Premier  praised  the  aid 
already  given  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialised 
agencies,  particularly  in  providing  medical  facilities, 
technical  pilot  projects  and  soil  research  laboratories.  He 
urged  the  need  for  research  in  waterlogging,  soil  erosion 
and  for  the  establishment  of  centres  of  scientific  knowledge 
through  which  the  benefits  of  Western  scientific  research 
could  permeate  the  under-developed  countries  of  Asia  and 
the  Far  East. 

During  the  week  which  followed,  delegates  frequently 
underlined  these  opinions.  One  of  several  resolutions  placed 
on  record  the  Commission’s  view  that  the  flow  of  aid  through 
the  United  National  Technical  Assistance  Administration 
(T.A.A.)  had  been  slow.  It  recommended  the  Secretary- 
General  (Mr.  Trygve  Lie)  to  ensure  increased  and  continued 
assistance,  including  the  institution  of  pilot  projects  and 
the  provision  of  more  experts,  technicians  and  training 
facilities.  For  its  part,  the  Commission  urged  E.C.A.F.E. 
countries  themselves  to  make  prompt  requests  for  technical 
help. 

Earnest  consideration  was  given  to  a  programme  of 
work  for  1951-52.  Plans  were  adopted  for  the  establishment 
of  a  technical  training  centre,  the  development  of  cottage 
industries  and  mineral  resources  and  the  promotion  of  inter¬ 
regional  trade.  Additional  work  to  be  put  in  hand  in  the 
near  future  includes  measures  for  the  effective  mobilisation 


vice  vehicles  and  trucks,  drugs  and  medicines,  electrical 
apparatus,  bicycles,  and  motor  cars.  Exporters  of  cerliin 
iron  and  steel  products,  chemicals,  paints,  and  engineering 
products,  will  continue  much  as  in  the  past. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  agreement,  exporters  in 
Pakistan  sending  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  get  prefer¬ 
ences  on  tea,  dressed  and  undressed  leather,  bones,  skins, 
oil-seed  cake  and  meal,  carpets,  and  sports  goods. 

The  cost  of  these  revisions  for  the  United  Kingdom  will 
not  be  fully  felt  so  long  as  the  pound  sterling  is  not  freely 
convertible  against  the  dollar.  That  state  of  affairs  nray 
hold  for  some  time,  and  so  too  may  the  existing  impedi¬ 
ments  up)on  the  utmost  use  of  Japanese  manufacturing 
capacity.  Clearly,  however,  exporters  in  Britain  are  n.ot 
going  to  find  it  easier  to  retain  their  place  in  the  Pakistan 
market  as  time  goes  on. 

of  domestic  capital  and  the  collection  of  statistics. 

Particular  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  work  of 
E.C.A.F.E.’s  Bureau  of  Flood  Control  in  the  region. 
Stressing  the  importance  of  flood  control  as  a  fundamental 
part  of  river  basin  development,  the  Commission  adopted 
a  work  programme  which  includes  the  improvement  of  flood 
control  methods,  the  development  of  river  bank  protection 
and  the  investigation  of  the  silt  problem.  Other  plans  pro¬ 
posed  involve  standardized  hydrological  measurements  and 
the  pooling  of  information,  technical  data  and  publications. 

To  this  end,  one  resolution  referred  to  trade  between 
E.C.A.F.E.  countries  and  Europe,  starting  from  the 
assumption  that  much  of  the  machinery  for  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  programmes  can  best  be  supplied  from 
European  sources.  In  this  connection,  the  Commission 
welcomed  the  discussions  which  have  already  taken  place 
between  the  Executive  Secretary  of  E.C.A.F.E.  (Dr.  P.  S. 
Lokanathan)  and  his  counterpart  in  the  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Europe  (Mr.  Myrdal).  The  two  officers  were 
requested  to  undertake  jointly  a  further  careful  study  of 
ways  to  increase  trade  between  the  two  areas  on  mutually 
equitable  and  advantageous  terms.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
study  will  be  completed  by  1952. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Commission  can  face  its  formidable 
task  the  more  hopefully  by  reason  of  the  co-operation  it 
receives  from  other  United  Nations  organisations,  notably 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organisation  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Organisation.  The  latter  body,  for  instance, 
set  up  a  Committee  on  Work  on  Plantations  whose  recently 
published  report  contains  much  of  value  in  regard  to  social 
and  economic  problems  in  the  E.C.A.F.E.  area. 

All  who  attended  the  Seventh  Session  testified  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  displayed  by  staff  and  delegates 
alike.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  Commission 
is  at  grips  with  its  task,  realises  its  importance  and  is  laying 
practical  plans  for  the  future.  This  was  expressed  by  the 
Commission’s  Chairman,  Earnelio  Balmaceda  of  the 
Philippines,  who  said,  in  closing  the  Session;  — 

"This  crucial  meeting  has  evaluated  past  efforts  and 
future  expectations.  Delegates  have  realised  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  task  which  the  United  Nations  has  entrusted  to 
the  Commission.” 

In  this  spirit  E.C.A.F.E.  goes  forw'ard  into  another 
year  of  useful  work  which  will  in  turn  be  studied  and 
expanded  when  the  Eighth  Session  opens  at  Rangoon  early 
in  1952. 
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THE 

PORT  OF  LONDON 
AND  THE  EAST 

by  a  Special  Correspondent 

ON  the  31st  March,  1909,  the  Port  of  London  Authority 
assumed  control  of  the  historic  Port  of  London.  At 
that  time  London  had  achieved  the  position  of  the 
foremost  port  in  the  world  and  its  great  volume  of  traffic, 
with  the  promise  of  yet  further  increases,  had  made  it 
necessary  for  a  new  Public  Body  to  be  created  to  co-ordinate 
its  resources. 

The  Port  had  developed  from  a  tiny  settlement  of  huts 
built  on  the  low  hills  near  where  London  Bridge  stands 
today.  During  the  early  centuries  its  trade  was  mainly 
with  the  not  too  distant  Continent  of  Europe,  but  with  the 
discoveries  of  lands  further  afield  the  character  of  the  Port’s 
commerce  changed.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
East  India  Company  had  begun  its  commercial  penetration 
of  India,  and  the  famous  East  Indiamen,  the  fine  sailing  ^  Royal  Mail  liner  arriving  in  the  Royal  Victoria  Dock, 
ships  of  those  days,  sailed  into  the  Port  laden  with'  rich  Port  of  London  < 

merchandise.  As  men’s  enterprise  increased  so  China  and 
the  Far  Eastern  seas  were  brought  within  the  reach  of  ships 
trading  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  advent  of  the 
American-built  clipper  ships  in  the  trade  with  the  East  at 
the  end  of  the  East  India  Company’s  monopoly  in  1833 
brought  the  spur  of  competition  to  British  ship-building, 
and  in  the  1850’s  English-built  clipper  ships  joined  in  the 
famous  tea  races  from  China  culminating  in  the  famous 
race  of  1866  when  the  Taeping  and  the  Ariel  arrived  in  the 
Port  of  London  within  20  minutes  of  each  other.  The 
building  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869  ended  the  Clipper  races, 
but  rivalry  was  continued  among  the  new  steamships. 

It  was  during  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  character 
of  the  Port  of  London  changed  considerably  by  the  building 
of  enclosed  docks.  The  steady  growth  of  trade  of  the  Port 
had  made  it  necessary  to  provide  new  accommodation  for 
the  large  tonnage  of  shipping  entering  the  River  Thames 
and  also  to  provide  some  measure  of  protection  for  the 
merchandise  imported  into  London.  The  West  India 
Merchants  were  the  first  to  obtain  parliamentary  sanction 
for  their  docks,  which  they  opened  in  1802  in  the  Isle  of 
Dogs.  The  wine  merchants  of  London  were  instrumental  in 
getting  London  Docks  built  at  Wapping  in  1805,  and  the 
East  India  Docks  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  famous 
East  India  Company,  opened  their  docks  at  Blackwall  in 
1806.  From  then  on  to  the  end  of  the  century  nearly  all  the 
docks  of  London  were  built. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  it  was  clear  that 
whatever  improvement  had  been  made  to  the  facilities  of 
the  Port  by  the  building  of  docks  by  private  companies  had 
been  vitiated  to  a  large  extent  by  the  keen  competition 
which  ensued.  The  building  of  Tilbury  Docks  in  1886 
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brought  matters  to  a  head,  for  then  the  necessity  for  keenly  entrance,  new  dry  dock,  river  cargo  jetty  and  ocean  passen- 
competitive  rates  precluded  any  possibility  of  sufficient  ger  landing  stage. 

revenue  being  obtained  to  maintain  existing  fabric  and  The  necessary  capital  to  finance  the  Port  is  in  the  form 

equipment,  much  less  to  provide  modern  equipment  to  of  Port  Stock  bearing  fixed  rates  of  interest.  Therefore, 

meet  increasing  and  ever  changing  demands  made  by  the  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  the  Port  Authority  is  con- 

vast  trade  of  the  Port.  cerned  only  to  collect  sufficient  revenue  to  provide  efficient 

Merchants  and  shipowners  made  representations  to  accommodation  and  services  and  to  pay  the  interest  to 

Parliament  on  the  matter,  and  after  considerable  investiga-  stockholders,  sinking  fund  charges,  etc.,  any  excess  of 

tion  and  deliberation  the  Port  of  London  Act,  1908,  was  revenue  over  expenditure  being  available  for  Port  improve- 

passed.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Port  limits  were  ments  or  the  reduction  of  Port  dues  and  charges, 

fixed  as  from  Teddington  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  to  a  Apart  from  the  obvious  duties  of  reinstating  the  Port 

point  just  below  the  Nore,  a  distance  of  96  miles  of  tidal  in  its  former  condition  after  the  ravages  of  war,  two 

river  and  included  the  five  great  dock  systems  then  existing,  problems  faced  the  Port  Authority.  In  this  modern  age  as 

The  new  Authority  w'as  composed  of  elected  and  appointed  in  the  past  it  is  still  necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  contempor- 

members.  The  elected  members  were  drawn  from  the  ship-  ary  requirements,  and  the  Authority  is  giving  due  con- 

owners  and  merchants,  wharfingers  and  owners  of  small  sideration  to  the  question  of  mechanisation  in  dock  working, 

craft  using  the  Port.  The  appointed  members  came  from  This  is  a  complex  problem  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 

the  Admiralty,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  goods  that  are  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  Port  of 

Corporation  of  Trinity  House,  the  London  County  Council  London  are  infinite  in  their  variety  of  size,  shape  and 

and  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  The  new  Authority  was  weight,  and  a  special  committee  was  set  up  in  1947  to 

charged  with  the  duties  of  bringing  the  Port  to  a  state  of  co-ordinate  the  existing  mechanical  resources  of  the 

efficiency,  not  only  to  deal  with  the  existing  requirements  Authority,  to  e.vamine  mechanical  units  most  likely  to  be 

but  also  to  provide  for  future  development.  A  large  scheme  of  economic  use  during  the  coming  years  and  to  advise 

of  rehabilitation  was  embarked  upon  almost  immediately,  generally  on  matters  affecting  the  introduction  and  working 

comprising  the  dredging  of  a  deep  water  channel  and  the  of  the  new  types  of  machines. 

building  of  new  warehouses  and  quays  in  the  docks  them-  The  other  problem  concerns  the  physical  development 

selves.  The  King  George  V  Dock  was  added  to  the  Royal  of  the  Port.  War-time  calls  on  dredging  equipment  made 

Victoria  and  Royal  Albert  Docks  to  form  the  largest  area  of  it  inevitable  that  much  of  the  dredging  programme  had  to 

impounded  dock  water  in  the  world,  and  the  facilities  at  be  left  in  abeyance,  but  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  most 

Tilbury  Docks  were  increased  by  the  building  of  a  new  dock  of  the  urgent  work  has  now  been  completed,  and  the 
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Authority  have  been  able  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  long¬ 
term  policy  for  the  development  of  the  River  Thames. 
Siltation  in  the  tidal  river  is  an  ever-present  problem  and 
one  to  which  serious  consideration  has  been  given  for  the 
last  30  years.  The  Authority  have  formed  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  representative  of  various  of  their  departments  to 
examine  the  siltation  problem  anew  and,  with  the  valued 
assistance  of  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research,  a  large  working  model  of  the  river  is  in  course 
of  construction  from  which  many  important  lessons  should 
be  learnt. 

The  commerce  of  the  Port  of  London  has  always  pro¬ 
vided  an  important  guide  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  the  progress  made  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War  in  reinstating  the  Port  is  of  great 
significance  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  transport  of  goods 
by  sea.  Two  points  emerge  from  a  study  of  the  post-war 
trend  in  the  Port  as  compared  with  1939.  One  is  that  while 
shipping  tonnages  are  but  80  per  cent,  of  pre-war  figures 
the  available  berthing  accommodation  is  more  hardly 
pressed  by  reason  of  the  extended  periods  during  which 
the  majority  of  vessels  which  are  generally  now  fully 
loaded  now  occupy  their  berths.  The  other  is  that  the 
tonnage  of  goods  handled  over  the  Authority’s  quays  bears 
a  higher  proportion  to  the  total  tonnage  of  the  Port,  particu¬ 
larly  so  far  as  exports  are  concerned.  This  may  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  effect  of  war  damage  to  dock  and 
riverside  property  and  partly  to  a  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  traffis. 

There  is  a  great  national  need  for  Sfjeeding  up  the 
discharge  and  loading  of  ships  and  the  Port  of  London 


Authority  is  using  every  effort  to  deal  with  this  essential 
requirement,  not  only  for  national  prosperity  but  for  the 
improvement  in  trade  with  the  Eastern  world. 

Although  no  statistics  on  goods  traffic  passing  through 
the  Port  of  London  sub-divided  by  areas  of  destination  or 
areas  of  arrival  are  being  compiled,  the  following  figures 
indicate  clearly  the  importance  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
in  the  overall  traffic  of  the  Port.  The  table  shows  the  net 
tonnage  of  vessels  with  cargo  that  entered  and  cleared  in 
the  foreign  trade  all  U.K.  ports  during  the  first  Quarter  of 
1950,  the  total  of  1950,  and  the  first  Quarter  of  1951. 

ENTERED  CLEARED 


First 

First 

First 

First 

Quarter  Total  Quarter  Quarter  Total  Quarter 

19.50 

19.50 

1951 

1950 

19.50 

1951 

U.K.  total  . 

incl.  the  trading 
area.s  of : 

12,740 

.57,501 

14,0.1.1 

10.. 598 

4.5,274 

9,5.16 

East  Africa,  Persian 
Gulf,  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  . 

1 ,47.5 

6,488 

1, 8.1.1 

7.55 

2.975 

7.14 

Eastern  Asia  and 
Islands  in  the 
Pc'icific  . 

.148 

1 ,582 

478 

.182 

1,644 

407 

Australasia  . 

640 

2,7.50 

■704 

841 

2,96.1 

702 

(all  figures  in  thousand  tons) 


The  Port  of  London,  it  must  be  added,  has  by  far  the 
greatest  traffic  of  tl>e  foreign  trade  of  all  other  U.K.  ports, 
and  during  1950  its  share  of  the  cargo  volume  of  this  foreign 
trade  amounted  to  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  U.K.  total, 
while  in  the  transport  of  goods  to  and  from  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  London’s  share  is  likely  to  be  much  higher  than  the 
overall  share  for  geographical,  economic  and  other  reasons. 


IRRIGATION  BY  WIND  POWER 

by  Sir  Alfred  Chatterton 


The  growth  of  the  population  of  India  during  the 
present  century  has  been  so  rapid  that  instead  of  expor¬ 
ting  oil  seeds  and  other  edible  crops  it  is  now  necessary 
to  import  large  quantities  of  cereals  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  such  as  rice  from  Siam  and  Burma  and  wheat  from 
Australia,  to  meet  the  cost  of  which  imposes  a  very 
severe  drain  on  the  country’s  financial  resources.  Should 
the  monsoons  fail  over  extensive  tracts,  as  happened  in  the 
past,  catastrophic  famine  may  occur  with  a  deplorable  loss 
of  life.  At  the  present  time  owing  to  the  accumulated 
sterling  balances  the  economic  situation  is  not  unfavourable 
and  energetic  measures  are  being  taken  to  bring  more  land 
under  cultivation  and  to  increase  the  area  under  irrigation. 
The  agronomist  and  the  engineer  are  jointly  working  to 
this  end.  Temporarily  at  least  it  may  be  necessary  to  some 
extent  to  substitute  food  crop>s  for  commercial  crops  such 
as  cotton  and  jute. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  under  existing  systems 
of  irrigation  there  has  been  much  waste  of  water.  Some  of 
the  systems  of  irrigation  command  a  larger  area  of  land 
than  can  be  supplied  with  water  under  present  methods  of 
application,  but  with  greater  economy  in  its  use  additional 
land  can  be  brought  under  existing  channels  or  new 
distributaries  constructed,  in  either  case  at  very  small 


expense.  Where  the  canals  are  supplying  all  the  available 
land  by  direct  flow,  it  should  be  possible  to  bring  patches 
of  higher  ground  near  the  canals  under  irrigation  by  engines 
and  pumps.  The  Ganges  hydro-electric  grid  is  a  very  good 
example  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  though  in 
this  instance  subterranean  water  is  mostly  brought  to  the 
surface  through  the  agency  of  tube  wells.  For  the  future 
many  projects  of  this  kind  are  envisaged  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  this  way  there  will  be  a  vast  increase  in  the 
irrigated  area. 

However,  it  is  not  proposed  to  deal  with  these  impor¬ 
tant  developments  but  rather  to  consider  what  might  be 
done  to  extend  irrigation  from  the  wells,  constructed  by 
peasants  in  their  fields,  of  which  there  are  more  than  three 
million  in  use.  They  are  the  outcome  of  efforts  in  the  past 
by  the  occupiers  of  the  land  to  improve  their  cultivation 
and  have  involved  very  little  expenditure  of , money.  Before 
the  Second  World  War  their  aggregate  value  was  estimated 
to  be  not  less  than  45  crores  of  rupees,  and  today,  owing 
to  the  great  rise  in  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  that 
estimate  must  be  increased  at  least  three  times.  To  lift 
the  water  from  these  wells  requires  exceedmgly  ingenious 
devices  such  as  Persian  Wheels,  used  mainly  in  the  North 
of  India,  and  leather  water  bags,  known  as  mhotes,  in  all 
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areas  generally.  These  are  usually  drawn  up  by  a  pair  of 
cattle  w'orking  on  a  steep  ramp,  whereby  the  weight  of  the 
animals  contributes  in  a  very  efficient  way  to  increase  the 
draft.  Some  mhotes  necessitate  the  employment  of  two 
men,  one  to  look  after  the  cattle  and  one  to  empty  the  bag 
at  the  top  of  the  lift.  In  Southern  India  the  bag  has  been 
attached  to  it  a  discharge  pipe  or  trunk  which  automatically 
comes  into  action  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  keep  a  man 
at  the  well  head. 

At  a  rough  estimate  we  may  put  the  value  of  the 
cattle  today  at  from  60  to  100  crores  of  rupees,  and  the 
number  of  men  at  between  three  and  four  million.  These 
figures  may  not  be  very  accurate  and  are  only  quoted  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  capital  invested  in 
well  irrigation  and  to  serve  as  some  guide  as  to  the  cost  of 
obtaining  water.  Very  efficient  cultivation  and  high  class 
crops  are  necessary  where  the  water  has  to  be  lifted  over 
a  range  of  from  10  to  50ft.,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  both 
requisites  are  fulfilled  and  the  peasants  are  invariably  much 
better  off  than  when  they  are  dependent  of  the  season’s 
rainfall.  To  extend  well  irrigation  is,  therefore,  of  extreme 
importance,  and  as  the  peasants  have  done  so  much  by  their 
unaided  efforts,  or  in  r^ent  years  by  the  grant  of  taccavi 
loans  by  Government,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  much 
more  could  be  done  if  both  the  Central  (government  and 
the  Provincial  Agricultural  Departments  seriously  and  con¬ 
tinuously  studied  the  problems  presented  by  the  extension 
of  the  utilisation  of  subterranean  water  in  the  dry  districts. 

Not  a  little  has  been  done  in  the  past  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  but  the  records  of  such  work  are  buried  in 
departmental  bulletins  which  might  well  be  exhumed  to 
form  a  basis  for  further  work,  and  in  this  connection  I 
might,  without  being  accused  of  egotism,  make  reference 
to  a  compilation  of  the  information  gathered  by  observa¬ 
tions  and  experiments  in  the  early  years  of  this  century 
entitled  Well  Irrigation* .  Especially  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  what  has  been  done  towards  application  of 
wind  power  to  replace  man  and  animals  in  the  onerous  task 
of  lifting  water. 

As  is  well  known  wind  mills  were  largely  used  for 
grinding  corn  and  for  the  drainage  of  low  lying  lands  as 
the  Fen  districts  in  England  and  the  Polders  in  Holland. 
Gradually  they  have  gone  out  of  use,  and  the  few  remaining 
examples  are  regarded  as  picturesque  survivals  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  era  that  has  been  superseded  by  methods  convenient 
of  obtaining  p>ower.  Contemporaneously  with  the  extin¬ 
ction  of  the  old  wooden  wind  mills  there  was  developed, 
chiefly  in  America,  a  light  type  of  iron  wind  wheel  or  air 
motor  mounted  on  an  equally  light  iron  tower  with  adequate 
provision  for  throwing  the  wheel  out  of  the  wind  when  its 
velocity  exceeded  a  certain  limit.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  are  in  use  chiefly  to  raise  domestic  water  supplies 
to  a  conveniently  elevated  tank,  and  to  some  extent  to 
raise  water  to  small  reservoirs  on  the  ground  for  the  iriga- 
tion  of  a  few  acres  of  what  may  be  termed  garden  crops. 
One  imagined,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  a  large  field 
for  them  in  India  to  deal  with  the  limited  supplies  of 
water  yielded  by  the  comparatively  shallow  wells.  A  very 
few  attempts  to  tap  this  source  of  power  have  been  made 
and  the  results  obtained  were  not  such  as  to  encourage 
further  steps  in  this  direction  owing  to  the  insurmountable 
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difficulty  that  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  the  wind 
velocities  were  much  too  light.  An  examination  ot  the 
records  kept  at  the  fairly  numerous  meteorological  staiions 
scattered  about  the  country  showed  that  around  the  roast 
both  on  the  East  and  West  over  the  Deccan  and  the  Mysore 
plateau  and  in  other  inland  tracts  of  less  extent,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  were  of  such  intensity  and  of  such  seasonal 
distribution  as  to  offer  distinct  possibilities  of  harnessing 
them  for  the  production  of  power.  This  suggested  the 
installation  of  an  air  motor  of  the  American  type  in  Madras 
with  a  wind  wheel  i6ft.  in  diameter  mounted  on  a  tower 
70ft.  high.  For  more  than  a  year  this  mill  worked  a  i)iimp 
which  lifted  water  from  a  tank  to  a  height  of  25ft.,  and  a 
continuous  record  kept  of  the  work  done  and  of  the  wind 
velocities  as  recorded  at  the  Government  Meteorological 
Station  proved  that  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
Madras  the  windmill  was  capable  of  doing  as  much  work 
as  two  pairs  of  good  cattle  working  an  automatic  self¬ 
discharging  mhote  in  good  order  at  about  half  the  cost. 
Comparison  of  Madras  wind  movements  with  those  recorded 
elsewhere  showed  that,  as  already  stated,  more  favourable 
results  could  be  obtained  over  large  areas  in  Peninsular 
India. 

In  the  40  years  which  have  elapsed  since  these 
investigations  were  made  there  has .  grown  up  a  much 
greater  familiarity  with  the  use  and  advantages  of 
mechanical  appliances  and  consequently  a  much  greater 
readiness  to  adopt  them.  Attention  has  been  turned  to 
using  the  wind  to  supplement  the  energy  of  electric  grids. 
The  wind  is  fitful  in  time  and  uncertain  in  speed  so  that 
to  make  practical  use  of  it  storage  in  some  way  or  other 
must  be  made  available  when  required.  Ideally  this  can  be 
by  pumping  water  into  reservoirs  or  elevated  tanks  from 
which  it  can  be  drawn  off  for  irrigation  or  domestic  require¬ 
ments.  By  using  it  to  generate  electric  currents  they  can 
be  passed  into  distribution  systems  and  so  reduce  the 
demand  on  central  power  stations.  That  this  should  be  a 
practical  proposition  the  cost  of  the  energy  so  delivered 
should  not  exceed  the  cost  at  w'hich  it  can  be  produced  at 
the  bus  bars  of  the  electric  power  plants. 

In  India  the  problem  of  bringing  the  wind  to  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  industry  and  agriculture  concerns  itself  mainly 
with  the  evolution  of  air  motors  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to 
deal  with  the  volume  of  water  which  can  be  obtained  from 
wells  yielding  from  40,000  gallons  a  day  upwards  and 
working  on  lifts  up  to  40  or  50ft.  Beyond  these  limits  the 
problem  of  lifting  water  for  irrigation  may  be  considered  to 
be  fully  solved.  Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
involved  the  expenditure  of  a  few  lakhs  of  rupees  on  the 
establishment  of  the  manufacture  of  suitable  motors  for 
use  under  Indian  conditions  is  fully  justified.  A  not  un¬ 
important  national  advantage  which  would  accrue  if  wind 
power  could  displace  the  use  of  animal  energy  on  a  large 
scale  would  be  the  growth  of  crops  suited  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  in  place  of  animal  feeding  stuffs.  Cattle  fully 
worked  require  to  be  well  fed  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
very  ^xact  information  regarding  the  relative  weight  of 
rations  for  a  man  and  an  ox,  we  shall  probably  be  not  very 
far  wrong  if  we  assume  that  it  is  proportional  to  their 
respective  weights.  If  this  be  so  the  ratio  would  work  out 
from  5  or  6  to  one.  That  would  mean  that  if  one  million 
cattle  could  be  dispensed  with,  cereal  food  for  5  or  6  million 
human  beings  could  be  grown, 
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CARMEL  EXPORTERS 
&  IMPORTERS  LTD. 

5,  Philpot  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 

CABLES:  prqdCARMEL  LONDON. 

We  Specialise  in  Trade  with  the  East 


EXPORTERS  OF;. 
Chemical  Products 
(Industrial  &  Fine) 
Fertilizers 
Pharmaceuticals 
Dyestuffs  &  Colours 
Industrial  Raw 
Materials 

Steels,  Metals,  Hard* 
ware 

Textiles  &  Yarns 


IMPORTERS  OF  ;. 
Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa 
Rice,  Rubber 
Oils,  Seeds 
Gums,  Waxes 
Coconut  Products 
Spices,  Crude  Drugs 
Essential  Oils 
China  Produce 


AND  ALL  CLASSES  OF  MANUFACTURED 
GOODS 


Manufacturers*  Agents 

Special  Export  Lines 

•  Wool  Tops  and  Noils 

•  Wool  and  Cotton  Yarns 
•  Hand  Knitting  Wools 

•  Hosiery  and  Weaving  Yarns 

•  Hand  Knitting  Cotton  Yarns 

•  Piece  Goods 

•  Paints,  Varnishes,  etcf 

•  Upholstery  L'ehther  Hides 

•  Knitted  Overwear  and  Underwear 

Other  Export  Lines 

Crockery,  Glassware.  Cement,  etc. 

New  Address: 

39,  King  Street,  Huddersfield, 

Cables:  Bungalow  ENGLAND 


H  VDorks  hoik  irttffM ! 

Timber  from  the  fertile  forests  of  Australia  flows 
continually  to  swell  the  stocks  of  timber-starved 
nations.  Like  many  great  productive  countries, 
Australia  relies  on  trade  from  other  countries  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  its  industrious  people  —  and 
within  this  volume  of  commerce  to  and  fro,  lie 
opportunities  for  British  business  houses  .  .  . 
When  planning  an  Australian  business  venture 
consult  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia.  For 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  knows  Australia.  Its  intricate 
and  widespread  network  of  branches  in  Australia  can 
supply  detailed  information  on  any  aspect  of  Australian 
life  or  commerce — a  service  which  is  gladly  offered  to 
British  business  houses. 


COMMONWEALTH  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 
COMMONWEALTH  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 

8  Old  Jetory,  London,  E.C.2.  Arid  at  Australia  House,  Strand,  W.C,3 
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A  MONTHLY  INTELUGENCE  BULL¬ 
ETIN  CONTAINING  ECONOMIC  AND 
COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION  ON 
ASIAN  TRADE  DEVELOPMENTS 

ASIA  REPORT  is  being  published  as  a 
service  to  our  subscribers  in  order  to 
meet  the  frequent  enquiries  received  by 
Eastern  World  Information  Department. 

Free  to  subcri|>ers  to  Eastern  World. 

APPLY  TO:— 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
EASTERN  WORLD, 

45,  DORSET  STREET,  W.l. 


FRACTIONAL  H.P.  MOTORS  LTD. 
W^t  Heath  Works,  Rookery  Way, 
The  Hyde,  Hendon,  N.W.g. 

Electric  Motors  up  to  i  h.p.,  Geared 
Units,  **  Sylentflo  ”  Hand  Hairdyers. 

ALLIED  NATIONAL 
CORPORATION  LTD. 

22  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.i. 

(Cables:  "  Alncator.”) 

Rice  Milling  Machinery  and 
Spare  Parts. 

HEINRICH  HARTMANN, 
EXPORT-IMPORT, 
Lueneburg,  Germany 
exports  the  following  articles  of  only 
good  German  firms  ■ 

All  toys,  all  smokers  requisites,- 
jewellery,  musical  instruments,  also' 
for  children,  all  brush  wares. 
Various  other  articles  wanted.  j 
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BROKER  FOR  ALL 
BRAZILIAN  PRODUCTS 
HANS  PISK 

Rua  Rosario  34,  1°  s.  3  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (Brazil) 

Cables:  “Hanspisk”  All  Standard 
Codes 

Speciality :  •  Waexs,  Oils,  Cocoa, 
Fibres,  Timber,  Cotton,  Cigars, 
Cigarettes,  Matches 

BURFORD  TAYLOR  Qi  Co.,  Ltd. 

Engineering  Contractors 

Commercial  St.,  Middlesbro,  Yorks. 

Water  Tube  Boiler  Plant,  Cood 
Second-hand,  Immediate  Delivery. 
Turbos  and  All  Other  Industrial 
Plant. 

THE  ELECTRIC  METER  CO. 

Castor  Road,  Brixham,  England 

Export  enquiries  welcomed  for 
reconditioned  electric  meters, 
immediate  delivery,  low  prices 


The  {Gateway  to  India  a  ^ 

Businessmen  go  no  further  than  London  to  find  the 

key  to  the  gate,  for  the  National  Bank  of  India  can  provide  ILP^^  -  j 

all  commercial  banking  facilities  needed  for  trade  with  the  ^|||to 

subcontinent  of  India.  Moreover,  the  Bank’s  specialized  m 

knowledge  of  this  area  and  of  East  Africa  can  be  of  great  ||  ^ 

value  to  those  interested  in  developing  trade  with  these  1  ||||  nSHiH 

territories.  Enquiries  are  welcome  at  Head  Office  i  ’  bUHiI 

and  branches.  ~  1 

A  comprehensive  banking  service  is  available  at  the  BanVs  branches  in 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  ZANZIBAR, 

UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA  and  ADEN 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 
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HYDROGEN 


^CHOOLBOYS  know  that  two  parts 
O  of  hydrogen  unite  explosively  with  one 

of  oxygen  to  form  water.  Hydrogen  is 

produced  commercially  in  vast  quantities 

by  reversing  this  process.  Water,  in 
the  form  of  steam,  is  split  up  into  its 

coiistituent  elements  by  passing  it  over 
red-hot  coke.  The  carbon  in  the  coke 

unites  with  the  oxygen  in  the  steam  to 
form  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide.  When 

these  are  removed  from  the  mixture, 
hydrogen  is  left.  Lightest  of  alt  the 
elements,  hydrogen  occurs  free  in  nature 
in  volcanic  gases,  but  exists  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  the  extent  of  only  one 
part  in  a  thousand.  Combined 
with  carbon  it  is  present  in 
nearly  alt  animal  and  vegetable  f  |l 
tissues.  The  high  proportion  of 
hydrogen  in  ordinary  coal  gas 

is  due  to  its  release  from  the  ^ 


ts  organic  matter  from  which  coal  is  formed, 

le  Industry  uses  hydrogen  for  many  pur- 

is  poses.  Some  of  the  vegetable  oils  used  in 

is  the  manufacture  of  margarine  require 

n  hardening  by  chemical  combination  with 

ts  hydrogen.  This  is  done  before  they  are 

ir  incorporated  in  the  final  blend  of  fats  of 

:e  which  margarine  is  made.  Hydrogen  is 

o  used  in  welding  and  in  extraction  of 

n  metals. 

e.  Thousands  of  tons  are  needed  every  month 

le  by  I.C.I.  for  making  synthetic  fertilizers, 

re  It  is  used  in  the  production  of  petrol  from 

>  creosote  oil  and  coal,  for  making  indus¬ 

trial  alcohols  and  as  a  consti- 
tuent  of  urea,  one  of  the  most 
important  raw  materials  in  plas- 

I  I  A  tics  manufacture.  All  these,  as 

well  as  hydrogen  itself,  are  pro- 
duced  at  the  Billingham  works 


